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WORDSWORTH AND THE ENGLISH 
REPUBLICAN TRADITION 


WORDSWORTH’S political ideas at various stages of his career have been 
assigned to the influence of Michel Beaupuy, Rousseau and other French 
writers,' William Godwin’s Political Justice,? the Roman philosophers and 
historians,* and his “‘healthy young heart.’’* There would seem to be so 
much to be said for all of these ascriptions, even for the last, that they 
might be considered to have settled the matter. But in some cases they have 
been advanced with too much confidence in the obvious and too little 
analysis, and in others too much has been claimed for them. They ignore, 
moreover, the influence of a group of writers, the English republicans of the 
seventeenth century, who were themselves profoundly impressed by the 
classical writers admired by Wordsworth.5 It is remarkable that this neglect 
should have occurred, for scholars have long been tracing parallels in other 
respects between Milton and Wordsworth and many indications suggest a 
relationship, not only between their political ideas, but between those of 
Wordsworth and such other republican writers as Harrington and Algernon 
Sydney. It is the purpose of the present paper to explore these indications 
and the conclusions to which they lead. 

A number of considerations establish a prima facie case that the seven- 
teenth century republicans were familiar to Wordsworth almost from the 
beginning of his career. The very circumstance that it was in France during 
his second sojourn on the Continent that he first became actively interested 
in political theory points in this direction. It is surely a strange phenomenon 
that Wordsworthians have been so generally content to assume that the 
writers to whom he was led by his experiences and the conversations with 
Beaupuy were all French writers. The men of the Revolution were not 
merely the heirs of the philosophes and of classical antiquity, but were 
imbued with enthusiasm for English liberty and the very English republi- 


‘Emile Legouis, The Early Life of William Wordsworth, trans. J. W. Matthews (New 
York, 1918), p. 227; Crane Brinton, The Political Ideas of the English Romanticists (Oxford, 
1926), p. 52; A. V. Dicey, The Statesmanship 1 Af apes (Oxford, 1917), pp. 52-53; Charles 
Cestre, La revolution francaise et les poétes anglais (Dijon and Paris, 1906). 

? The specifically political influence is treated by Arthur Beatty, William Wordsworth: 
His Doctrine and Art in Their Historical Relations (Madison, 1927, 2nd ed.), pp. 22-32. There 
are numerous other discussions, some of them not from the political point of view but possess- 
ing political implications. See O. J. Campbell and P. Mueschke, “The Borderers as a Docu- 
ment in the History of Wordsworth’s Aesthetic Development,” in Modern Philology, xxm 
(1926), 465-482; E. de Selincourt, “Wordsworth’s Preface to The Borderers,” in Oxford Lectures 
om Poetry (Oxford, 1934), pp. 157-179; H. W. Garrod, Wordsworth: Lectures and Essays (Ox- 
ford, 1923), pp. 90-93; and Legouis, pp. 269-278. More recent and significant for its attempt to 
clear up the maze of contradictions in which this subject has become involved is G. W. Meyer’s 
treatment in Wordsworth’s Formative Years (Ann Arbor, 1943), pp. 153-219. 

e * Jane Worthington, Wordsworth’s Reading of Roman Prose (New Haven, 1946), pp. 19- 


= M. Harper, William Wordsworth: His Life, Works, and Influence (New York, 1929), 
p. 158. 

5See my The Classical Republicans (Northwestern University Studies, No. [X, 1945). 

° The classical influence is treated, with some under-estimation of its signi ce, by 
Harold T. Parker in The Cult of Antiquity and the French Revolutionaries (Chicago, 1937). This 
book traces the influence largely to the effect of the emphasis on the classics in the educational 
system and gives little recognition to the whole Renaissance train of speculation based on clas- 
sical models and political writers which was potentially revolutionary, which became actively 
revolutionary during the Puritan period in England, and which was transmitted to eighteenth- 
century Frenchmen by the writers of that period. 
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cans with whom we are concerned.’ This enthusiasm was not a mushroom 
growth of the Revolution itself; had it been, the war with England would 
perhaps soon have smothered it. Such a wealth of evidence exists to showa 
continuous stream of influence in France on the part of English politica] 
writers from the second half of the seventeenth century that they must be 
considered a definite part of the background of the Revolution.* During 
that great upheaval there was, of course, an upsurge of interest as editions 
of Milton, Harrington, Sydney, Moyle, Marchamont Nedham, and Ludlow 
came from the press,* various projects on English models were advanced, 
and the political significance of English history was explored.’® 

It is clear that it was among the Girondins that this interest was con- 
centrated. There were doubtless a number of reasons why this should have 
been the case; certainly one potent one was that leaders of this group, with 
their interest in classical models," felt that the classically-minded seven- 
teenth century English republicans had a special kinship with themselves, 
The Girondins, indeed, were especially drawn to these writers because in 
some cases the French theorists, starting with the admiration of classical 
models, came to feel that these models were not suitable in themselves for so 
large a country as France, and that the English republicans had shown how 
they could be adapted to large states.” It is also true that a number of the 
Girondins had spent some time in England. Brissot, for example, who 
Anglicized his name and blossomed into Brissot de Warville, was much in 
England in the 1780’s and had had unusual opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with English political writers of every shade of opinion.” 


7 In the eighteenth century it was possible for Frenchmen to admire the British Consti- 
tution and the republicans of the seventeenth century at the same time because of the belief 
that England had. realized many of the principles that the republicans had wanted. This was 
Montesquieu’s opinion, as Professor S. B. Liljegren has pointed out (A French Draft Constitw 
tion of 1792, Lund, 1932, p. 13), and there was much to justify it in the extent to which leading 
ideas of men like Harrington and Milton had been incorporated into the prevailing theories of 
the English Constitution (see my Classical Republicans, ch. vii). 

8 The relevant facts have been assembled with impressive force by Liljegren, pp. 4 ff 
Sydney’s Discourses concerning Government were translated by P. A. Samson in 1702. In addi- 
tion to establishing the general influence, Liljegren gives an abundance of evidence regarding 
Harrington. Toland’s edition of 1700 was the occasion for extracts in Les Nouvelles de la Répw 
blique des Lettres, and the Oceana itself was translated in 1737. There were further editions dur- 
ing the Revolution, notably the Oeuvres Politiques (1795) and A phorismes Politiques ( 1795). 
The very considerable Harringtonian element in Montesquieu was analyzed about 1785 by 
the ardent Harringtonian, John James Rutledge, a Parisian journalist of Irish descent, in 
Eloge de Montesquieu (1786). At the same time the ideas of Harrington figured prominently ina 
periodical called Calypso, ou Les Babiliards. The Encyclopédie contains an account of Harring- 
ton as an important political writer in vol. xrv under the heading “Rutland.” 

* In addition to the editions of Harrington cited in the previous note, Mirabeau brought 
out Areopagitica. Sur la Liberté de la Presse Imité del’ Anglais de Milton (London, 1788; Paris, 
1792), and Theorie de la Royauté, d’apres la Doctrine de Milton (Paris, 1789, 1791). At Valence 
in 1792 appeared Défense du Peuple Anglais sur le Jugement et la Condemnation de Charles 
Premier, Roi d’ Angleterre, par Milton. Ouvrage propre a éclairer sur la circonstance aciuelle ou st 
trouve la France. Marchamont Nedham’s The Excellencie of a Free State was translated by 
Théophile Mander in 1790 as De la Souveraineté du Peuple et de I’ Excellence d’un Etat Libre. 
Ludlow’s Memoirs were translated in 1794, Moyle’s Essay upon the Constitution of the Roman 
Government in 1801. Samson’s translation of Sydney’s Discourses had a new edition in 3 vols. at 
Paris in 1794. 

1° Boulay de la Meurthe, Essai sur les Causes qui, en 1649, amenérent en Angleterre PEs 
blissement de la République (1799). 

4 Worthington, a. ’ 

2 Brissot himself is a good illustration. See Worthington, p. 7. The concern over getting 4 
constitution adapted to a country of the size of France is shown in the title of the Harrington- 
ian model constitution of Lesueur referred to below. 

8 Eloise Ellery, Brissot de Warville: A Study in the History of the French Revolution (Bos 
ton and New York, 1915), pp. 24-25. 
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Among the Girondin groups interest was apparently centered on 
Harrington and was especially strong during the second half of 1792 and 
the first part of the following year. They made at this time a whole series 
of constitutional proposals which bear unmistakably the impress of the 
Oceana. Jerome Pétion de Villeneuve, who had already exhibited a keen in- 
terest in English models,“ produced a tract, the Opinion sur un Nouveau 
Mode de Scrutin, which must certainly have been based on Harrington’s 
proposals for election by “Scruteny.”"*® Even more striking is the model 
constitution which was drawn up by Theodore Lesueur. This interesting 
document, with a Preface dated September, 1792, which was sent to 
Pétion and presented to the National Convention, is on point after point an 
attempt to adapt to France the constitutional provisions of the Oceana."* 
Another model constitution with similar features, that of J. M. Rouzet, 
whose Preface is dated February, 1793, was printed by order of the Con- 
vention. A strong Harringtonian cast is also discernible in the constitu- 
tional proposals of the Abbé Sieyés, both those advanced at this time and 
later. Nothing less, in fact, than the division of France into departments is a 
monument to the influence of the Oceana on this writer.” He is especially 
significant to us because of his connections with Brissot'* and his position 
as one of the leading constitutional theorists of the age.’® 

Marked as was the influence of Harrington on the Girondins, he was by 
no means the only English republican who attracted their attention. 
Algernon Sydney, whose Discourses had been translated into French even 
before the Oceana, was one of their great heroes. During the Terror it be- 
came almost a pattern of behavior among adherents of this party awaiting 
execution to write their memoirs in prison and compare their fates to that 
of Sydney.”° 

Such is the background against which Wordsworth in France must be 
viewed. The poet represents Beaupuy in The Prelude as a well-read and 
cultivated revolutionary who was informed on political theory and who, 
while keeping a sharp eye on events and conditions, was capable of rising 
above the particular and discussing political principles in a philosophical 
manner: 

Oft in solitude 
With him did I discourse about the end 
Of civil government, and its wisest forms, 
Of ancient prejudice, and chartered rights, 
Allegiance, faith, and law by time matured, 
Custom and habit, novelty and change, 
Of self-respect, and virtue in the Few 
For patrimonial honour set apart, 
And ignorance in the labouring Multitude. 


For he, an upright Man and tolerant, 
Balanced these contemplations in his mind. 


“4 Discours sur les Convocations (1791). 

*® Oceana, ed. S. B. Liljegren (Heidelberg, 1924), p. 108. 

See Liljegren’s edition in A French Draft Constitution of 1792. The parallels are analyzed 
and tabulated in his Introduction, pp. 88 ff. 

17 Tbid., pp. 44 ff. 

18 On the connections of Sieyés with the Girondins in general and Brissot in particular 
see Glyndon G. Van Deusen, Sieyés: His Life and His Nationalism (New York, 1932), p. 56. 

19 Van Deusen (p. 56) quotes Boyer-Fonfréde: “Sieyés, Brissot, and Condorcet, our friends, 
are the only Frenchmen capable of giving us a good constitution.” 

2 Parker, pp. 173-177. 

* x, 326-336. References to this poem, unless otherwise noted, are to the text of 1805. 
The researches of Legouis confirm the poet’s picture of Beaupuy (oP. cit., p. 203). See further 
Georges Bussiére and Legouis, Le Général Michel Beaupuy (Paris, 1891). 
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The character given in these lines is almost enough to tell us that Beaupuy’s 
sympathies would rest with the Girondins among the various revolutionary 
groups. And as a matter of fact, we know this to have been the case, for he 
was an active participant at Blois in the Société des Amis de la Constitution, 
an organization which was attached to the Brissotins.” It is clear from The 
Prelude itself that he shared the Girondin enthusiasm for classical prece- 
dents and political philosophy.“ It is hard to believe, given the general 
Girondin interest in the classical republicans of seventeenth century Eng- 
land, that such a man, conversing with an Englishman, never mentioned 
Harrington, Milton, or Sydney and was unfamiliar with them. It is even 
hard to believe that Wordsworth himself never attended the meetings of the 
revolutionary society at Blois. Moreover, The Preluce contains the clear 
implication that under the tutelage of Beaupuy the poet was stimulated to 
read books of political theory in which he found “the experience of past 
ages.’’* It is not merely possible, but probable that among these were the 
works of the English republicans. 

But this is not all there is to the question of how well Wordsworth knew 
these writers while he was still in France. What was he doing in Paris during 
the last weeks of 1792 just before his return to England? His references in 
The Prelude to Madame Roland and Louvet and his own statement make 
clear that his sympathies were wholly with the Girondins as their great 
struggle with the Mountain approached its climax.* Had he not returned to 
England, he writes: 


I doubtless should have made a common cause 
With some who perish’d, haply perish’d too.” 


These lines imply something more than mere sympathy with the Girondin 


cause. There are indications that Wordsworth at this time knew and as- 
sociated with members of that group. The tradition that he lodged in the 
same house with Brissot is perhaps tenuous evidence,” but there is no good 
reason to discount Bishop Wordsworth’s flat statement in the Memoirs that 
he was at this time “intimately connected” with the Brissotins.** Now it is 
to be observed that the poet’s stay in Paris coincided exactly with the period 
at which the influence of English republicanism on the Girondins was at its 
height and at which they were proposing Harringtonian constitutional 
measures. It came, too, just before they found themselves in prison and 
reduced to the lamentable necessity of comparing their fates with that of 
Algernon Sydney. This therefore is certain: if Wordsworth was moving in 
Girondin circles late in 1792, he was listening to, and probably participating 
in, discussions in which the ideas of the seventeenth century English re- 
publicians were of common occurrence. If Beaupuy had not led him to these 
writers, his experiences in Paris must have called them sharply to his atten- 
tion. 

In the improbable event that Wordsworth left France without having 
read them, he cannot have escaped them on his return to England, for again 
he was plunged, through his associations with Joseph Johnson, the pub- 


* Harper, p. 117. %3 rx, 370-372. % rx, 341-343. 

% x, 353, 98-103, 129-130, 195-196. 

% x, 195-196. 

27 J. R. MacGillivray, Wordsworth and His Revolutionary Acquaintances (Harvard diss., 
1930), pp. 21, 78. 

#8 (London, 1851, 2 vols.), 1, 76-77. 
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lisher, into a circle, that of the English Jacobins,”* in which admiration for 
men like Sydney and Milton was high.*® But at this point conjecture is 
unnecessary. In a letter to Mathews in June, 1794, we have Wordsworth’s 
own positive statement that he was an admirer of the political views of 
Milton and Sydney.™ 


II 


At a time which cannot be more than sixteen months from this letter 
and which was probably closer to it than that, Wordsworth replied to 
Bishop Watson’s strictures on the French Revolution with a Letter to the 
Bishop of Llandaff. No one would undertake to maintain that this tract 
can be wholly explained in terms of the seventeenth century republicans. 
With its earnest talk about the political abilities of Swiss peasants, the 
“general will,” and the undelegated use of the legislative power directly by 
the people, there are aspects of it which appear to be straight out of Rous- 
seau’s Contrat Social, from which Wordsworth quotes one passage directly. 
Other elements are possibly to be attributed to the influenced of Godwin.* 
Yet no one can read the Letter in the light of the tradition we have been ex- 
ploring without seeing that it too contributed to Wordsworth’s ideas. 

The ideal government, declares the poet, following Rousseau, would be 
a pure democracy in which only the executive power would be delegated and 
in which the legislative would be wholly in the hands of the people acting 
directly. He agrees, too, with the Contrat Social that when a people wholly 


2° Harper is of the opinion that the poet’s connection with the English radicals was “much 
closer than has generally been admitted” (Life, p. 153). 

39 Thelwall named a son after Algernon Sydney and edited Moyle’s Harringtonian Essay 
upon the Constitution of the Roman Government. See also Godwin’s references to Thelwall’s 
studies in Sydney in a letter printed by Ford K. Brown in his Life of William Godwin (London 
and Toronto, 1926), p. 99. Thelwall later turns up as a correspondent of Coleridge and both 
visited and was visited by Wordsworth. Johnson published in 1795 The Essence of Algernon 
Sydney's Work on Government, (second ed., 1797). There was an edition of Milton’s Ready and 
Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth in 1791. 

# In discussing plans for a projected periodical Wordsworth proposes a series of essays 
“exhibiting the characters and opinions of eminent men, particularly those distinguished for 
their exertions in the cause of liberty, as Turgot, Milton, Sidney, Machiavel, Becaria etc. etc.” 
(Early Letters, ed. E. de Selincourt, Oxford, 1935, p. 122). Though he certainly knew Rousseau, 
itis interesting to observe that the French writer’s name was not among the first five who came 
to his mind when he thought of political writers. 

- 2 All ag is known about the date of composition of this tract is ably summarized by 
Meyer, p. 95. 

% Although Wordsworth does not mention Godwin by name until March 21, 1796 (Early 
Lellers, p. 156), it is chronologically possible, and from his associations probable, that he read 
Political Justice shortly after it came out early in 1793. Beatty appears to believe that this work 
was a major source of the Letter (op. cit., pp. 22-32). It is difficult, however, to make out a good 
case for any very strong influence of Godwin on the tract, first, because such parallels as exist 
could for the most part hive come from other equally accessible and equally likely sources such 
as Paine’s Rights of Man; and second, because Wordsworth’s acceptance of the social contract 
and the general will are completely out of harmony with Godwin, who rejected both concepts. 
Moreover, though chronology in The Prelude is blurred and confused, the passages in Book XI 
referring to Godwin suggest: 1) that at first Wordsworth paid no close attention to Political 
Justice (ll. 774-780); 2) that he embarked on the Godwinian project of building social upon 
personal liberty, which involved the rejection of the Rousseauistic “general will” (Il. 825-830), 
only after events in France brought disillusion; and 3) that the events which brought disillusion 
were France’s wars of conquest and aggression (1]. 792-794). The period referred to, therefore, 
as that during which he turned to Godwin, can hardly be earlier than the latter half of 1794, a 
date which, considering the confidence in the Revolution in the Letter, is too late for the writing 
of that tract. For further discussion see the articles by E. N. Hooker and C. W. Roberts in 
Studies in Philology, xxvuu (1931), 522-531; xxrx (1932), 588-606; and xxx1 (1934), 84-91. 
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delegates the legislative power, it loses its political identity except in so far 
as it retains the privilege of revoking the trust. But he parts company with 
Rousseau in the conclusions drawn from these premises. Rejecting legisla- 
tive delegation completely,** Rousseau was in reaction against the large 
national state.* Not only was his ideal the small state; in spite of all his talk 
about different types of government being appropriate to different climates, 
peoples, and sizes of states, the conclusion is inescapablt that the drift of 
his thinking was in the direction of breaking up large states into confedera- 
tions of small, virtually sovereign ones.* Government always meant to 
him primarily the government of such states. In so far as he proposed a plan 
of government, it is a plan for the small state, and it is the essence of sim- 
plicity, consisting only of an assembly of all the people to make laws anda 
body of “‘venerable senators” to administer them.*” Now of all this concern 
for the small state and its government, there is no suggestion in the Letter 
to the Bishop of Llandaff. Wordsworth is so far from wishing to abandon the 
large state and from the total rejection of legislative representation that his 
attempt, in suggesting the outlines of a government, is rather in the direc- 
tion of using a modified representation in order to adapt free government to 
the large state.** Now it is precisely at this point that a whole series of 
parallels with the seventeenth century republicans and particularly with 
Harrington, whom we have seen Wordsworth’s Girondin friends following 
in a similar endeavor, become important. Partly these parallels involve 
points which, although not inconsistent with the implications of the Contrat 
Social, are much more fully and definitely stated in Harrington; partly, they 
involve notions which have no counterpart in Rousseau. 

Certain basic principles of the Oceana must be kept in mind if we would 
understand the essential relationship between Harrington and Wordsworth. 
Unlike Rousseau, Harrington accepted the principle of legislative repre- 
sentation. He wished, too, to make use of the wisdom of the most able 
portion of the people in the business of legislation. He perceived, however, 
that when an assembly of the wise and able is set up, an interest distinct 
from that of the whole people is likely to be created. The problem, therefore, 
was so to contrive the government as to make the two interests approach 
identity. He illustrated the difficulty and pointed toward its solution by the 
famous story of the cake. If two girls are given an undivided cake, he de- 
clared, and the one who is to cut the cake also has the right to choose which 
part she will take, the probability is that the cake will be unequally divided. 
But if one cuts and the other chooses, an equal division will be made. He 

* Contrat Social, m1, xv. % Tbid., 11, ix; m1, i. 

% Tbid., 11, v, xiii, xv. See also Vaughan’s remarks in the Introduction to his edition of 
The Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau (Cambridge, 1915, 2 vols.), 1, 95-102. See also 
M. Windenberger, La République Confédérative des Petits Etats (Paris, 1900). Burke charged 
that Rousseau’s doctrines had “‘a direct and immediate tendency to sever France into a variety 
of republics” (Works, ed. 1842, 2 vols., 1, 450). 

37 Contrat Social, 11, xv, v, i. There are suggestions, but only suggestions, of elaborations 
of these bodies in m1, i. Rousseau also apparently favored a tribunate, dictatorship, and censor- 
shipon Roman models (Iv, v—vii), but since these are neither condemned nor adopted by Words 
worth, we can eliminate them from the present discussion. 

8 Neither at this time nor later did Wordsworth’s thoughts turn toward Rousseauistic 
projects for small states. Indeed the latent nationalism which developed so strongly in the 
Tract on the Convention of Cintra implied an opposition to such units. In a letter to Captain 
Pasley, March 28, 1811, he wrote: “The smaller states must disappear, and merge in the large 
nations and widespread languages. The possibility of this remodelling of Europe I see clearly; 
earnestly do I pray for it” (Wordsworth’s Tract on the Convention of Cintra, with Two Letters, 
ed. A. V. Dicey, London, 1915, p. 238). See also Dicey’s Introduction to this volume. 
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proposed, therefore, that an assembly of the more able, or, as he calls it, a 
senate, should deliberate, propose, and debate measures for enactment into 
law. But the right to decide and hence to make law, he would place in the 
hands of an assembly so chosen as to represent the whole people.*® 

This principle, however, is in Harrington’s system subject to a limita- 
tion. He divided measures which would come up in the Senate into matters 
of state or government “according to law enacted already,” and matters of 
“Law to be enacted, repealed, or amended.” Matters of state would be 
settled by a simple vote of the Senate. This means, of course, that he would 
give to this body power in the matter of making what might be termed de- 
crees or executive law,*® a fact which calls attention to a striking feature of 
his proposals: that in addition to being part of his legislative system, his 
Senate would have very real executive functions. It would, indeed, with its 
four councils or committees for matters of State, War, Religion, and Trade, 
constitute the principal part of the executive.“ But it would not be the 
whole of it, for Harrington would also have a “‘Signory,”’ consisting of a Lord 
Strategus, adorned in a scarlet robe after the fashion of a duke, and six 
commissioners. The members of this body, individually and collectively, 
would have the right to consider all matters of government, to sit and vote 
in every council of the Senate, and to assemble the Senate, but would have 
very little final.power in themselves.” In this whole system, in conformity 
with the principle of identifying the interests of the governed and the 
governors, there would be strict limitation of the terms of office, provisions 
against anyone’s succeeding himself in office, and a plan of rotation so de- 
vised that though the government as a whole would never change, some 
part of it would be almost constantly changing.“ Furthermore, since 
Harrington believed that power and landed property went hand in hand, he 
devised an agrarian law for the limitation of such property,“ and attacked 
the principle of primogeniture.“ Harrington drew his proposals in part from 
Greek and Roman models, but to a far greater degree than from any other 
single source from the Republic of Venice, which was widely regarded in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as a modern counterpart of the ancient 
masterpieces of political organization.“ 

I return to the Leiter to the Bishop of Llandaff. At the beginning of the 
passage in which are concentrated Wordsworth’s principal ideas about the 
proper constitution of a state, we find the declaration that “the great evils 
which desolate states proceed from the governors having an interest distinct 
from that of the governed.” There follows the proposal for an assembly of 
representatives or, as the poet specifically calls them, legislators. These dele- 
gates however, are not law-makers in the customary twentieth-century sense 
of the term. Their office is “confined as much as is practicable to the pro- 
posing and deliberating upon laws, rather than to enacting them.” The 
“power of finally inscribing them” is reserved by Wordsworth to the people 
as it is reserved in the Oceana to an assembly representing the interest of 
the whole people. Thus, not only is a Harringtonian principle enunciated, 
but a Harringtonian means for implementing it.‘ 

The parallel extends further. Wordsworth’s assembly of representatives, 
like Harrington’s Senate and its Venetian prototype, has a combination of 


*® Pp. 23-25. # P. 117. “ Pp. 110, 117. @ Pp. 106, 115-116. 
® Pp. 32, 124. “ Pp. 14-16, 32, 85 ff. * Pp. 89 ff. 

“ See my Classical Republicans, pp. 28-51, 73. 

‘7 Prose Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1876, 3 vols.), 1, 9. 
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legislative and executive functions, It is clearly conceived as the chief 
agent in the administration of the law, and in its executive capacity is even 
given the power of setting forth “original measures,” or executive decrees. 
In this last respect Wordsworth perhaps goes beyond Harrington’s distinc- 
tion between matters of state and matters of law, yet the parallel is close, 
and the amalgamating of both legislative and executive functions which 
characterizes both writers would make it difficult to prove that it is not 
exact. 

There are further parallels about which there is no question whatever. 
Pursuing the principle of diminishing the possibility of a separate interest 
on the part of the assembly of delegates, Wordsworth proposes strict limita- 
tions on the terms of office and rotation in a passage which might well have 
been written by Harrington himself: 


The first and most natural mode that presents itself is that of shortening the regular dura- 
tion of this trust, in order that the man who has betrayed it may soon be superseded by a more 
worthy successor. But this is not enough; aware of the possibility of imposition, and of the nat- 
ural tendency of power to corrupt the heart of man, a sensible Republican will think it essential 
that the office of legislator be not entrusted to the same man for a succession of years. He will 
also be induced to this wise restraint by the grand principle of identification; he will be more 
sure of the virtue of the legislator by knowing that, in the capacity of private citizen, to-morrow 
re must either smart under the oppression or bless the justice of the law which he has enacted 
today.” 


Two further Harringtonian expedients connected with the objectives set 
forth in this passage also make their appearance in the Letter. One is an at- 
tack on primogeniture, which Wordsworth describes as an “unnatural 
monster’’; the other, an agrarian law.®° It is true that the latter is rejected; 
the very fact that it is mentioned, however, becomes significant in the light 


of the other parallels. 

The poet’s executive, like that of the Oceana, is not completed by his 
proposing and administrative assembly. We learn of a “‘select body destitute 
of the means of corruption,” which resembles Harrington’s Signory in being 
a regular part of the executive. But its functions are different. Having al- 
most no final power of its own and being strictly accountable, it is entrusted 
with carrying out matters which would not admit of “‘open discussion and 
the delay attendant on public deliberations.’ At this point the resemblance 
with Harrington fades out, but it becomes striking with the Council of 
State “for the carrying on some particular affairs with more secrecy and ex- 
pedition,” which Milton proposed for his free commonwealth.” If this were 
the only resemblance with Miltonic expedients, it would doubtless have to 
be discounted. Milton, however, wrote in a tradition which had much in 
common with that of Harrington, and some of the parallels which have been 
pointed out between Wordsworth and the Oceana could also be established 
between the Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff and the Grand Council of The 
Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth. A striking illustra- 
tion is afforded by the fact that the Grand Council is also a body combining 
legislative and executive functions.™ It will readily be conceded that the re- 
semblances at this point are not as close between Milton and Wordsworth 
as they are with Harrington, but taken together with the specific parallel 
in the executive council and all the other evidence of Wordsworth’s regard 


8 Tbid., 1, 13.  Tbid., 1, 10. 5° Thid., 1, 15, 16. 5 Tbid., 1, 13. 
8 Prose Works, ed. Bohn, u, 121. 53 Tbid., 11, 121-122. 
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for Milton as a political thinker, they are sufficient to suggest some Mil- 
tonic influence in the Letter. 

It is not, however, on more or less specific parallels alone that the case 
must rest for the influence of the seventeenth century republicans on this 
tract. Perhaps the most striking single consideration about the whole prob- 
lem is the fact that all of these men, approaching the matter perhaps from 
somewhat different angles, share with Wordsworth a common concern for 
compensating for the defects of human nature by the contrivances of 
government. Human nature being either imperfect or subject to corruption 
and degeneration, they display an endeavor to contrive the institutions of 
the state so that “all corrupt means to aspire” will be prevented. This was 
considered essential, in the interest not only of promoting individual 
morality, but of preserving the health of the state. This principle, which is 
a paramount one with Harrington* and Sydney,® and which receives 
scarcely less attention in Milton,® is reflected in Wordsworth’s concern for 
identifying the interests of the governed and the governors and becomes 
specific in his proposal for an executive council which would be constituted 
in such a way as to be “destitute of the means of corruption.” The remark 
is a particularly significant one, for it affords a further similarity between 
Wordsworth and the English republicans and a divergence from the Contrat 
Social. Rousseau also accepted the principle that governments are subject 
to deterioration. He saw this development, however, as one which was in- 
evitable. Corruption, he declared, was “‘the unavoidable and inherent de- 
fect which, from the very birth of the body politic, tends ceaselessly to 
destroy it, as age and death end by destroying the human body.’ Milton 
and Harrington, at least, would not have agreed with him, for both sought 
by institutional compensation to achieve systems of government which 
would be permanently healthy.5* Wordsworth makes no claims for a 
perpetually healthy state, but his council ‘destitute of the means of cor- 
ruption” is clearly closer to the line of thinking of the seventeenth century 
writers than it is to that of Rousseau. 

There is in the Letter another aspect of the problem of the relation of 
government to human nature which again takes us back to those writers. 
It appears in Wordsworth’s arguments against monarchy, for the assertion 
is made—and he declares it to be his “grand objection” to the institution— 
that it is precluded by “the eternal nature of man.” “‘The office of a king” 
he explains, “is a trial to which human virtue is not equal.’’®* Now there are 
many arguments against monarchy, and we cannot imagine that any of 
them, including this one, escaped the contemporary critics of kingship, yet 
the temptation is irresistible to see in the background a specific passage in 
Sydney’s Discourses concerning Government: 


Man is of an aspiring nature, and apt to put too high a value on himself. They who are 
raised above their brethren, though but a little, desire to go farther; and if they gain the name 
of king, they think themselves wronged and degraded when they are not suffered to do what 
they please. In these things they never want masters; and the nearer they come to a power 
which is not easily restrained by law, the more passionately they desire to abolish all that op- 
poses it. 


Oceana, pp. 13-14, 185. 

5 Discourses concerning Government, U1, xix. 

5 Prose Works, u, 124. 57 IT, x. 

58 Milton, Prose Works, ur, 124; Oceana, pp. 185-186, 84; cf. p. 61. 
5° Prose Works, 1, 14. 
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Even when a prince is virtuous and begins by desiring nothing more than 
his prerogatives under the law, he is subject to greater temptations to in- 
vade the liberty of his subjects than human nature can be expected to with- 
stand: 

The strength of his own affections will ever be against him. Wives, children, and servants will 
always join with those enemies that arise in his own breast to pervert him; if he has any weak 
side, any lust unsubdued, they will gain the victory. He has not searched into the nature of 
man who thinks that anyone can resist when he is thus on all sides assaulted.” 


This argument appears in a writer to whose opinions Wordsworth referred 
with approval less than sixteen months from the time when he wrote the 
Letter. I believe it would be hard to maintain that any passage in the 
Contrat Social or in any of the other sources from which the poet might 
have drawn expresses his point more exactly than this one or is more 
likely to have been in his mind as he wrote. 

It will perhaps be objected to the line of argument which has been de- 
veloped that Brissot and other Girondins were acquainted, not only with 
the seventeenth century republicans, but with American institutions, and 
that I have ignored such influences as possible sources of Wordsworth’s 
thought. I should certainly not wish to be one to minimize this element. It 
must be pointed out, however, that some of the parallels observable between 
American practices and Wordsworth’s proposals, such as rotation, were 
themselves of Harringtonian origin in the American constitution,® and that 
had Wordsworth gone to American sources the effect would likely have 
been to emphasize the importance of the Oceana. Moreover, the parallel, 
even on rotation, between Wordsworth and American practice and theory 
is not as close as that between the poet and Harrington, for neither the Con- 
stitution nor American practice gave much recognition to the notion that 
part of a proper system of rotation is a provision that no one can directly 
succeed himself in an office for which a limited term is set up. In the case 
of Wordsworth’s other proposals, the American parallels are much less 
close. The poet’s assembly of delegates with its combination of legislative 
and executive functions has no real American counterpart. Furthermore, no 
American source presents such an array of similarities as has been pointed 
out between Wordsworth and the English republicans. 

The conclusions to which one is led about the Letter are several. It is 
clear, as far as the influence of the Contrat Social is concerned, that though 
it is considerable, it can be easily over-emphasized. It has, in fact, been 
over-emphasized by Wordsworthians. We can hardly accept Professor 
Brinton’s flat assertion, which is essentially representative also of the views 
of Legouis™ and Dicey,® that ‘Wordsworth is indebted to the Rousseau of 
the Contrat Social for the material and even the vocabulary of this pam- 
phlet.’** This is making the matter of sources rather too simple and in the 
process doing some injustice to the range of Wordsworth’s reading and the 
eclecticism and powers of synthesis which the Letter displays. When we add 
to the significant parallels which have been pointed out, the numerous ideas 


60 TT, xix. ® Not excepting the passage in 111, vi. » 

% See T. W. Dwight, Rey and His Influence on American Political Institutions,’ 
in Political Science Quarterly, 1 (1887), 18 ff. 

* The tradition that the president should not have more than two terms had not been 
established in Wordsworth’s day. Even if it had been, two terms are still a violation of the 
principles of Harrington—and of Wordsworth. 

“ Early Life, p. 227. % Statesmanship of Wordsworth, pp. 52-53. ® Pp. 52. 
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in the tract which Wordsworth shares in common with Rousseau and the 
seventeenth century republicans, and which he could have got as easily 
from the one source as the other, such as the social contract itself and most 
of the arguments against monarchy," it is clear that the Letter is as much 
English as it is French. These facts call for some revision of our thinking 
about it. It is not a mere Gallic aberration of Wordsworth’s youth. Even if 
every detail in it could be shown to be derived from French sources, it would 
still be true that it possesses a considerable intellectual kinship with the 
tradition of English republicanism. 


Ill 


I have sought to identify the seventeenth century republicans with the 
revolutionary phase of Wordsworth’s youth. Is their political influence on 
the poet, then, limited to that period in view of the fact that his enthusiasm 
for the French experiment faded out and he was, as the new century opened, 
well on his way toward becoming an admirer of that British constitution 
which he had announced in the Letter he could not approve? By no means, 
and for a reason which is inherent in the facts of English constitutional 
history. 

I have already pointed out in a footnote to the first section of this paper 
that it was possible for Frenchmen in the eighteenth century to admire the 
English republicans and the English monarchy at the same time because of 
_ the notion that the monarchy had realized many of the aims of the re- 
publicans through the Revolution of 1688. Now this was not merely a 
_ French idea. Englishmen themselves were in many cases of this opinion. 
Indeed, even before the Glorious Revolution, at a time when Charles II was 
_ scarcely back in England, there were those who were already asserting that 
the monarchy incorporated the advantages of the free state which was the 
dream of the republicans.** Toland set the tone for much subsequent specu- 
lation when he declared that England was a republic in the frame of a 
monarchy.®* It was possible therefore either to look to the Miltons and 
Sydneys as a republican, if one rejected the British constitution, or to look 
to them as a supporter of that constitution if one came to feel that in the 
course of time it had realized, to some extent at least, the aspirations of the 
seventeenth century idealists. The shift in Wordsworth’s views, in short, 
implied no necessary change in his regard for the English republicaus. 

It should therefore occasion no surprise that among the patriotic and 
admonitory sonnets which constitute the finest poetic efflorescence of the 
struggle against Napoleon are several which directly reflect a continuing 
admiration for these writers. One is the celebrated sonnet addressed to 
Milton. Another is the poem commemorating the great men whose hands 
penned and those tongues uttered ‘“wisdom—better none,” and who are 
identified as, 


® There is, however, in the discussion of monarchy a distinctly Harringtonian ring to the 
contentions that monarchy and a dominant democratic element cannot exist together (Prose 
Works, 1, 14), and that monarchy requires the support of a nobility (1, 19). Cf. with Words- 
worth’s assertions the Oceana, p. 50. 

bi a Limited Monarchy (1660), p. 16; cf. p. 14. This tract is sometimes attributed 
to Sir Roger L’Estrange. See also G. S., The Dignity of Kingship Asserted (1660), pp. 64-65. 
Professor W. R. Parker identifies G. S. as George Starkey in the Facsimile Text Society reprint 
of this tract (1942). 

: * Introduction to his edition of Harrington’s Oceana and Other Works (London, 1700), 

p. 4, 
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The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 
Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend. 


These men, continues the poet, 


knew how genuine glory was put on; 
Taught us rightly how a nation shone 
In splendour. 


It may be objected that they are hailed as “moralists” rather than as 
political philosophers, but the point cannot be sustained, for Wordsworth & 
shared with them the conviction that there is a close connection between 
government and virtue.”° In the Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff this had 
taken the form of developing the idea, which is set forth in Milton’s Ready 
and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth,” and which Sydney ex- 
pounds again and again in the Discourses," that whereas monarchies debase 
men, republics ennoble them by encouraging all of their best qualities,” 
But by 1802 the emphasis had shifted for Wordsworth. It was less on re. 
publics as producers of virtue than on virtue as the antecedent condition of 
successful government, a concept which is as common in the seventeenth 
century republicans as the other one.’ Morals, therefore, became an in- 
separable part of political theory for all of these men, and by consequence, 
when Wordsworth looked to Milton and his friends as moralists, he looked 
to them as political thinkers as well. 

Another sonnet which is associated with the English republican tradi- 
tion, and which certainly owes its inspiration to it, is the fine one on the 
extinction of the Venetian republic. Wordsworth mourned the passing of 
Venice as he mourned the conquest of Switzerland. In each case states as- 
sociated with a long tradition of liberty were overthrown. But with Venicea 
very special background is involved. Men are we, says the poet, and must 
grieve, 
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when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away. 


The “shade” of this passage is the decadent state to which Napoleon put an 
end; but that “which once was great,” for which alone the shade is memorial- 
ized, is the Venice of the seventeenth century republicans, the Venice which 
was viewed as a masterpiece of republican government.” The imagery of the 
poem makes this clear. When Wordsworth described the republic as “the 
eldest child of liberty,” he was not alluding to views of it which prevailed 
in the eighteenth century or his own time, when its decadence was only too 
clearly perceived, but to the earlier notion, a prominent element in what 
may be called the Venetian “‘myth” of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
turies, that the republic had continued unchanged for more than twelve 
centuries and was the oldest in the world. Likewise his description of Venice 
as a “maiden city” looks back to earlier views. In this figure we have 
Wordsworthian version of the comparison of Venice to a virgin by which 
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7 For Wordsworth’s views on this subject see Worthington, op. cit., pp. 24 ff. 

1 Prose Works, u, 136. 72 11, xiii, xxviii, xxi, xviii. 

™ Prose Works, t, 10 f. The idea was a concomitant of the notion of constructing a state 
in such a manner as to compensate for the defects of human nature. It may also be pointed 
out that Wordsworth’s “grand objection” to monarchy, that it was an office to which huma 
virtue was not equal, is only a specific application of this principle. 

% Especially in Milton. See the Prose Works, u, 441-442; m1, 367, v, 308; 1, 295. Cf. Pare 
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seventeenth century writers expressed another notion of the Venetian 
myth—that the republic had never in its long history fallen victim to 
either guile or conquest.”* Twentieth century readers are likely to miss 
much of the richness of association in the poem unless these facts are kept in 
mind. 


IV 

It is to The Prelude that we must turn for the most striking instances of 
the impress of earlier English republicanism on Wordsworth. The relevant 
passages take us back to his experiences in France during his second so- 
journ on the Continent. I have, however, chosen to treat them here, rather 
than in the first section of this paper, because the autobiographical reliability 
of the poem is not the question now in hand, it cannot be settled without 
reference to many more points than could possibly be considered here, and 
I do not wish to entangle myself in it further than the few carefully chosen 
passages already quoted may have entangled me. I shall be concerned only 
to make the point that the account which the poet wrote in 1804 of his ex- 
periences in France bears a strong Miltonic stamp intellectually which is a 
counterpart to the Miltonisms in style which abound in Books IX, X, and 
XI. Beyond this, I simply observe that this element may represent a re- 
casting of experience in the light of later reading, but that it accords with 
the evidence cited in section I and may quite as possibly be a faithful record 
of what he thought and felt in France. 

It is in the account of the conversations with Beaupuy that we begin to 
suspect that we are hearing echoes of Miltonic ideas. Most of them are in- 
deed fleeting ones—‘“‘virtue in the Few,” “knowledge spreading and im- 
perishable,” “‘the honorable deeds of ancient Story,” “Sects, how keen 
they are to put the appropriate nature on,” “mighty Nations... form’d 
from least beginnings,” “rational liberty”’”—notions for the most part so 
quickly passed over that there is nothing to examine to determine whether 
the impression is justified or not. One of these themes, however, is not so 
treated. The two men talked, we are told, of 

virtue in the Few 


For patrimonial honour set apart, 
And ignorance in the labouring Multitude.” 


Later, the talk was 


Of single Spirits that catch the flame from Heaven, 
And how the multitude of men will feed 
And fan each other.” 


Presently we find the poet telling us how pleasant it is to 


hear the voice 
Of One devoted, one whom circumstance 
Hath call’d upon to embody his deep sense 
In action, give it outwardly a shape, 
And that of benediction to the world; 
Then doubt is not, and truth is more than truth, 
Sn. eee 
Of zeal b ”, an authority divine 
Sanction’d of danger, difficulty or death.* 


*s For the aspects of the seventeenth century reputation of Venice discussed in this para- 
graph, see my Classical Republicans, p 

7 rx, 332, 367, 370-371, 376-377, 382-383, 400. 

78 Ix, 332-333. 79 Ix, 374-376. 8° 1x, 404-412. 
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The passage proceeds with lines in which Wordsworth indulges in the 
Miltonic habit of comparing outstanding modern figures with ancient 
heroes. He had with Beaupuy, he tells us, such conversations as Dion had 
with Plato, when Dion was 
ripen’d thus 
For a Deliverer’s glorious task.™ 

The progress of the thought in these passages is worth analyzing. The 
simple contrast between virtue in the few and ignorance in the multitude, 
with the accompanying notion that the few are set aside for special functions, 
which the first quotation presents, becomes progressively more specific and 
sharply defined in the following ones. The multitude remain in the second 
passage, but the few have been narrowed to “single Spirits that catch the 
flame from Heaven.” It is the third quotation which defines specifically 
what the special functions of such single ones are. They are deliverers and 
institutors ripened for a “glorious task.’”’ They fulfill their role in history by 
appearing as leaders when nations are shaking off tyranny and battling for 
freedom. They are divinely sanctioned. They are such men as Dion was— 
Dion who is conceived here solely in his role as the liberator of Sicily without 
the criticism which Wordsworth made of him in the later poem of the same 
name. 

Thus far Book IX. The development of the concept which occurs in Book 
X is truly remarkable. The poet came up to Paris from the Loire country in 
the latter part of 1792, as we have seen, and spent some weeks in the city. 
This was the period during which Bishop Wordsworth says that he as- 
sociated with the Brissotins, and the poet himself tells us that he meditated 
making common cause with them.™ We learn a great deal from the poem 
about his thoughts at this time and about why he considered taking sucha 
step. He saw only too clearly the indecision on the part of those ‘‘whose aim 
seem’d best.” As it became clear that the Girondins were dissipating their 
chances, he wished that from the four corners of the world aid might arrive 
to help France do “‘what without help she could not do.””™ But not only did 
he entertain such wishes. Though he was an “insignificant stranger” and 
was “all unfit for tumult and intrigue,” he thought of “opposition and of 
remedies.” What was it that emboldened him to such thoughts? He re- 
volved, he says, 


How much the destiny of man had still 
Hung upon single persons.™ 


He considered that when divine evidences show one the way, man is weak 
only through “mistrust and want of hope”; that a “Spirit thoroughly faith- 
ful to itself” with steady purposes and heroic desires, a spirit whose con- 
fidence is “‘where it ought to be, in self-restraint,’’ becomes to floundering 
multitudes “as an instinct among men”; and that such a person rarely 
fails completely in his aims or meets a treachery with which he is unable to 
cope.*? He was further moved by the reflections that “‘tyrannic power is 
weak,” that it can put its trust in neither good nor evil men, that the God- 


& rx, 414-415. See also Il. 424-425 in which “Beaupuis” is described as worthy to stand 
“near the worthiest of Antiquity.” 

11. 195-196. 8 L). 113-114. * LI. 122-124. 

% L]. 129-134. % L]. 137-138. . 

87 L.]. 144-158. The 1850 text is even more explicit that what Wordsworth was calculating 
was his chances as a deliverer. See especially I]. 167-170. 
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head in man “‘can never utterly be charm’d,” and that only reason and 
equity have ‘‘a natural right to last.’’** He did not doubt, 

Creed that ten shameful years have not annull’d, 

But that the virtue of one paramount mind 

Would have abash’d those impious crests, have quell’d 

Outrage and bloody power, and in despite 

Of what the People were through ignorance 

And immaturity, and, in the teeth 

Of desperate opposition from without, 

Have clear’d a passage for just government, 

And left a solid birthright to the State, 

Redeem’d according to example given 

By ancient Lawgivers.** 


Here, finally, is the full revelation. Wordsworth meditated nothing less 
than whether it might not be his lot to be the great leader who, firm in the 
conviction of divine evidences, would bring order out of confusion in France. 
But here, too, is something more. Here is the deliverer,® the institutor or 
law-giver who makes his appearance to lead men from tyranny to liberty, 
who plays his role in history, not when states are settled, but when they are 
being freed and founded, who redeems the state according to the example 
afforded by “‘ancient Lawgivers.”’ 

That Wordsworth should have entertained such notions will come as a 
surprise to no close student of his works. Politics were a continuing passion 
with him throughout his life, a fact to which his letters bear repeated testi- 
mony. Moreover, he had an almost Miltonic sense that he was born for great 
things. When he was a boy, as Professor Havens has pointed out, his mind 
was haunted with visions of the ‘‘one, sole keeper of his own intent,” who 
“fronted multitudes in arms’’ for the sake of glory.” It is not strange that 
before he was fully aware that it was in poetry that he was destined for 
glory, he should have meditated an active career in politics. We must never 
forget that we think of him in the character of a poet—a character he had 
scarcely acquired, even in his own estimation, in 1792. If he had any distinct 
character at all in that year, it was as a potential revolutionary. 

Where did Wordsworth get his notions about deliverers and institutors? 
The tradition of the law-giver was a heritage of classical political theory to 
the modern world. It was a doctrine fundamentally opposed to Burkean 
traditionalism—to the notion that a constitution reaches the highest per- 
fection through a process of adaptation and development. It held, instead, 
that states were best contrived when they were made all at once by a single 
great institutor or legislator whose disinterestedness was guaranteed by the 
fact that he had no place in the government which he set up and retired 
from the scene once the state was established. He might, however, exercise 
extraordinary powers during the period of transition and institution. Ly- 
curgus, Solon, and Brutus supplied the illustrations; Aristotle, Plato, and 


* LI). 168-174. 89 L]. 179-180. 

* Here too is the revelation which brings out the full significance of the comparison in 
Book 1x of Wordsworth’s conversations with Beaupuy to those between Plato and Dion, the 
deliverer, which prepared Dion for “philosophic war,” for if Beaupuy was the modern Pilato, 
the modern Dion could be no other than the poet himself. This figure thus foreshadows— 
whether consciously or not, one would give much to know—the role which Wordsworth con- 
templated for himself in Book x. 

" Quoted from The Recluse, t, i, 717-720, in The Mind of a Poet (Baltimore, 1941), p. 519. 
See also Professor Havens’s acute note on The Prelude, tx, 146-236, which suggests a view very 
similar to that which I have developed. 
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others the classic statements of these notions.” They appear also in the 
Discourses of that professed disciple of the ancients, Machiavelli,™ whom 
Wordsworth, like Harrington, Sydney, and others, included among those } 
“distinguished for their exertions in the cause of liberty.” Rousseau, who 
also approved of Machiavelli, devotes a chapter of the Contrat Social to the 
necessity for a law-giver.% He gives, moreover, a special turn to the con- 
cept of the legislator who works without expectation of profit to himself by 
remarking that “it was the custom of most Greek towns to entrust the 
establishment of their laws to foreigners.” Can Wordsworth have missed 
this? In any case, there can be no question that the role which he considered 
whether he might be called upon to play in France was in this tradition. 
But there is just as certainly no question that it is in the tradition as 

modified at the hands of Milton. The idea of the deliverer or institutor is as 
prominent in the seventeenth century English republicans, who indeed 
derived it from classical and Machiavellian sources, as in any of the writers 
who have been mentioned.” But it underwent in their hands certain 
modifications, and it is Milton who most gives it an original character of his 
own. Milton’s institutor or deliverer—he is sometimes one or the other or 
both—is one who works with divine sanctions, who is conceived indeed as 
their agent—a Cromwell or a Samson, for example.*’ And this, too, is 
Wordsworth’s deliverer, not the clever man of Machiavelli and Rousseau 
who cynically employs religion as a trick to get the people to do what in his 
superior wisdom he knows they should do. The intellectual idiom through- 
out the relevant passages in Book X, as in Book IX, is Miltonic. It is signifi- 
cant of this fact and of the original source of the inspiration that the elabora- 
tion which occurred in later revisions is likewise Miltonic. The following 
lines were added to the 1805 version just after the point at which the poet 
reflected that great men, reposing their trust in self-discipline, seldom meet 
with complete discomfiture: 

And lastly, if the means on human will, 

Frail human will, dependent should betray 

Him who too boldly trusted them, I felt 

That ’mid the loud distractions of the world 

A sovereign voice subsists within the soul, 

Arbiter undisturbed of right and wrong, 

Of life and death, in majesty severe 

Enjoining, as may best promote the aims 

Of truth and justice, either sacrifice, 

From whatsoever region of our cares 

Or our infirm affections Nature pleads, 

Earnest and blind, against the stern decrees.” 


* They color both Plato’s Laws and The Republic, which declares that states are well in- 
stituted only when the law-giver is not to become the ruler. Aristotle’s Politics is essentially 
a handbook for legislators. See for a full treatment my Classical Republicans, pp. 9 ff. 

* “But we must assume, as a general rule, that it never or rarely happens that a rt 
public or monarchy is well constituted, or its old institutions entirely reformed, unless it is 
done by only one individual; it is even necessary that he whose mind has conceived such a 
constitution should be alone in carrying it into effect. A sagacious legislator of a republic, 
therefore, whose object is to promote the public good, and not his private interests, and who 
prefers his country to his own successors, should concentrate all authority in himself; and 
wise mind will never censure anyone for having employed any extraordinary means for the 
purpose of establishing a kingdom or constituting a republic” (1, ix). Machiavelli’s Discourse o 
Reforming the Government of Florence was essentially an invitation to Pope Leo X and Cardinal 
Giulio de’ Medici to play the role of Lycurgean legislators. “After those who have been gods, 
he declared, “such men get the first praises.” 

* See note 31. Cf. Oceana, pp. 12-13, 30; Sydney, Discourses, m1, xxv. 

% tr, vii. See also vi. % See my Classical Republicans, pp. 62, 67, 70 ff., 105-107. 

7 Ibid., pp. 104-107. % x, 179-190 (1850). 
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Surely as Wordsworth wrote these lines, he had in mind the Samson who 
could not in his blindness understand his afflictions, and the chorus which 
; expounds the two fates which may come to God’s unusual men. Sometimes, 
we learn, God puts into the hands of a deliverer, 
invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the Earth. 

" But patience is more oft the exercise 

Of Saints, the trial of their fortitude, 

Making them each his own Deliverer, 

And Victor over all 

That tyrannie or fortune can inflict, 


Either of these is in thy lot, 
Samson.” 


As Miss Worthington has pointed out,’° The Prelude also contains an 
emphatic restatement of the idea that states perish when peoples become 
corrupt and that a virtuous people is the first condition of a flourishing 
government. In the account of the conversations with Beaupuy, he tells us 
that they founded their optimism for the Revolution on a sense of the moral 
regeneration of the French people. They 

beheld 
A living confirmation of the whole 
Before us in a people risen up 


Fresh as the morning Star: elate we look’d 
Upon their virtues." 


He did not fear that “wound external’ would take life from the new re- 
public, for he had full confidence that a free and virtuous people, even 


though vastly outnumbered, would be more than a match for the minions 
of kings and emperors.'’® Secure in this faith, however, he was led, he tells 
us, to confound military victory 


With one far higher and more difficult, 
Triumphs of unambitious peace at home, 

And noiseless fortitude. Beholding still 
Resistance strong as heretofore, I thought 

That what was in degree the same, was likewise 
The same in quality.’ 


This passage confesses to a confidence misplaced, but brings no retraction 
of the basic concept. 

These notions Miss Worthington quite properly finds to be a permanent 
and unchanging element in Wordsworth’s political thinking, one which is 
recurrent in his works, early and late.’ She has convincingly demonstrated 
that they exhibit the influence of his reading of Roman prose. We cannot, 
however, ignore the contributing influence of the seventeenth century re- 
publicans, who had also read the classics and learned about the relations of 
virtue and government from them.’ As we have seen, the sonnets of 1802, 


* Samson A gonistes, \l. 1271 ff. De Selincourt cites this passage in his note on x, 119-120, 
overlooking the more specific relevance to Il. 179-190. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 25 ff. 10 rx, 387-394. 

1 xt, 579-586. 108 x, 590-596. 

_ 1 Pp. 24 ff. To Miss Worthington’s impressive assembling of the texts bearing on this 

| va ptr added the first of the sonnets “‘At Bologna, in Remembrance of the Late Insurrec- 

® Miss Worthington’s only recognition of this fact comes in a hastily dismissed reference 
to the sonnets of 1802 and there only by implication (see p. 27). 
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which expound the doctrine, invoke the names of Milton, Sydney, Har. 
rington, and others who called Milton friend, and certainly must be taken 
as decisive on what the poet himself considered to be a principal literary 
source of this aspect of his thought. Moreover, the passages in The Prelude 
lead to the same conclusion. There are not many parallels in literature more 
striking than that between Wordsworth looking at the French Revolution 
filled with hope in 1792 and Milton estimating the chances of the Puritan 
Revolution in 1641-42.'% We have similar attitudes founded on a similar 
philosophy of virtue. Wordsworth’s confidence that virtuous republicans 
could withstand all assaults from without is a repetition of an idea that is 
stated again and again in the Discourses of Algernon Sydney.'’” And when, 
misled by continuing military triumphs, he confounded victory in the field 
with another victory “higher far,”’ that of “unambitious peace” and “‘noise- 
less fortitude,” do we not have the very essence of Miltonism as expounded 
in the Second Defense?’ 


V 


It remains to explore in the later Wordsworth the ramifications of the 
circumstance that it was possible to admire the seventeenth century re 
publicans and be at the same time either a republican or an admirer of the 
British constitution. Among the incorporations of republican ideas into the 
Whig theory of the constitution which made this double attitude possible, 
the most striking was the concept of the mixed or balanced state. According 
to this theory, first fully developed by Polybius, there are three simple 
forms of government, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, which tend 
in cyclic progression to degenerate into tyranny, oligarchy, and mob rule 
because of the defects of human nature. All pure forms of government are 
therefore lacking in stability. Polybius believed that this defect could be 
largely corrected by having a mixed state in which monarchic, aristocratic, 
and democratic elements would all be present in a kind of equilibrium.” 
Such a theory was adaptable to either a monarchic or republican theory of 
government, for from the beginning it had been recognized that the mo- 
narchic element need not consist of a king. Polybius himself had pointed out 
that in the Roman republic this element was represented by the consuls. 
The consequence was that the theory tended to develop strong republican 
implications. The mixed or balanced state represented the ideal of all of the 
seventeenth century republicans with whom we are concerned. It was what 
they meant when they described a state as “equal.’’"° The process by which 
it was taken over after the Restoration and applied to the English mon- 
archy afforded the Whigs no difficulty and was well under way even before 
the Glorious Revolution.™ In the eighteenth century it became political 
orthodoxy. In 1734 Sir Robert Walpole declared: “Ours is a mixed govern- 
ment, and the perfection of our constitution consists in this, that the 


* ny the extraordinary concluding passage in Of Reformation in England (Prose Works, 
m1, 417 f.). 

107 17, xxi, xi. Cf. m1, xvii, xxv, xix. 108 Prose Works, 1, 295. 
a 109 Histories, trans. Evelyn Shuckburgh (London and New York, 1889, 2 vols.), 1, 466 

“0 The origin and development of the theory of mixed government and the part which it 

plays in the political thought of Milton, Harrington, Sydney, Moyle and others are di 
in detail in my Classical Republicans, ch. i, et seq. 

11 Tt was assisted by the fact that the theory had been introduced into England and ap- 
plied to the monarchy even before the Puritan Revolution. 
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monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical forms of government are mixt 
and interwoven in ours, so as to give all the advantages of each, without 
subjecting us to the dangers and disadvantages of either.’ 

Now it is to be observed of this theory that it affords the basis for an in- 
grained conservatism in the idea that a properly contrived government 
rests on a delicate balance, for if this is true then even minor departures 
from established forms become suspect. In the hands of eighteenth century 
politicians it was this side of the concept which was developed. It became 
the perfect argument with which to oppose change. Walpole, for example, 
seeking to defeat a bill to reduce the terms of members of the House of 
Commons from seven to three years, declared that it would “destroy that 
equal mixture, which is the beauty of our constitution.’””* In the debates 
between English sympathizers with the Revolution and their conservative 
opponents in the 1790’s, Jacobins attacked the theory;™ conservatives ex- 
pounded it as the guiding principle of the English system.™* A concept, in 
short, which had been assosiated with republicanism since ancient times, 
and in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries with revolutionary 
movements, became in the end, paradoxically, a justification of conser- 
vatism. 

It is in this role that we find it in the later Wordsworth. The perfect ex- 
ample is afforded by the part he played in the Westmorland election of 1818. 
The candidates in this contest were the redoubtable Henry Brougham, who 
was put up by the Whigs, and William Lowther, the eldest son of the Earl 
of Lonsdale. The supporters of Brougham made much of the fact that the 
Lowthers had long dictated the holders of both of the Westmorland seats 
in Parliament; it was, they declared, an abuse of aristocratic privilege to 
which they could no longer submit. Their plea was for a free and independ- 
ent electorate to rise and end the iniquity. Wordsworth, an ardent sup- 
porter of Lowther, countered the Whig campaign with Two Addresses to the 
Freeholders of Westmorland, which are an extended justification of the 
exertion of great influence by long established landed families of the peerage, 
and of the practice of the eldest sons of peers sitting in the House of Com- 
mons. Distressing as these addresses are to admirers of the early Words- 
worth and disfigured as they are by strong prejudice, they present their case 
with some effectiveness. It is, however, in the long note which Wordsworth 
appended to them that he makes his most interesting argument. The peers, 
he declared, had in the course of time lost much of their power and the in- 
fluence of the House of Lords had been greatly impaired; hence, the only 
way in which they could exert the power which was requisite to maintaining 
the constitution was through augmenting their influence in the Commons. 
England, in short, was a mixed state in which monarchial, aristocratic, and 
democratic elements existed in an equilibrium. If the peers were to be 
deprived of their influence in the Commons, the constitution would collapse. 
Wordsworth concluded: 


“8 Cobbett, Parliamentary History of England (London, 1806-20, 36 vols.), rx, 473. 

48 Thid., 1x, 474-475. 

44 Paine declared that mixed government was the “Government of this, that, and t’other” 
and that “the moving power in this species of Government is of necessity Corruption” (The 
Rights of Man, Part I, Conclusion). 

_ _ 48 See Thomas Hardy, The Patriot. Addressed to the People, on the Present State of Affairs 
in Britain and in France (Edinburgh and London, 1793, 2nd ed.), pp. 3-4; The Interests of Man 
in Opposition to the Rights of Man (Edinburgh, 1793), p. 35. 
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The amicable reader will rejoice with me that, in spite of mutual shocks and encroach. 
ments, the three Orders of the State are preserved in salutary equipose, although the mode oj 
bringing this about has unavoidably changed with change of circumstances. The spirit of the 
Constitution remains unimpaired, nor have the essential parts of its frame undergone any al. 
teration. May both endure as long as the Island itself."* 


So widely diffused had the theory of the mixed nature of the British con- 
stitution become by the time that Wordsworth wrote and so different are 
the implications which he draws from it from what we find in the seven- 
teenth century republicans, that it might seem impossible to trace any 
direct influence of their political notions in Wordsworth’s argument. It 
would no doubt be impossible if it were not for one thing—the fact that he 
advances his contention in terms of tracing the causes which had brought 
about the decline of the power of the peerage. The process began, he tells us, 
in the time of Henry VII and was largely the result of three statutes passed 
during the reign of that prince. Any reader of the Oceana will recognize at 
once in the poet’s description of these measures a recapitulation of the 
classic Harringtonian explanation of the loss of power by the peerage. The 
similarity, in fact, is so close as to amount virtually to paraphrase."’ Thus 
the Wordsworth of 1818 contrived on at least one matter to write in the 
tradition of the seventeenth century republicans. 

I do not care to enter into the debate over whether there was one 
Wordsworth or two. He began as what the world would call a radical and 
ended as what the world would call a conservative. Perhaps the world’s 
judgment in this case is more nearly right than that of those who have de- 
fended him from the charge of political apostasy. Yet there certainly were 
principles of consistency, relationship, and development running through 
his earlier and later views. I think it may be fairly claimed that one of the 


most important of them was his regard for Milton, Sydney, and Harrington. 
Z. S. FINK 


Northwestern University 


U6 Prose Works, 1, 257. 
17 Cf. with Wordsworth’s exposition the Oceana, pp. 48-50, on the Statutes of Retainers, 
of Population, and of Alienations. 





HOLLAND-GERMAN LITERARY RELATIONS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: VONDEL AND GRYPHIUS' 


IN THE HISTORY of German literature the seventeenth century has 
been regarded until comparatively recently as an age of confusion and arid 
imitation of foreign models. It is of course undeniable that this century does 
mark the predominance of foreign influence on German culture. Yet to neg- 
lect this field on that account would be to overlook several important facts. 
It is not too much to claim that without the preparatory and disciplinary 
work of an Opitz, or the often stumbling efforts of a Gryphius, the literary 
tradition which eventually was to bring forth Goethe and Schiller might 
have been completely stifled. Moreover, the intellectual outlook of the 
seventeenth century as manifested in philosophy, religion, and art is suffi- 
ciently important to merit attention on its own account. 

In the attempt to present the many currents and influences operative in 
seventeenth century German literature, scholars have stressed the great 
contributions to German art made by the English, French and Italian, and 
this with good reason. What is usually overlooked is the very considerable 
intellectual contact existing between Germany and its small but powerful 
neighbor, Holland. This subject has received only occasional attention from 
literary scholars. True, from time to time articles and dissertations touching 
upon single aspects of this field of investigation have appeared, but neither 
Dutch nor German literary historians have combined their efforts so neces- 
sary to gain a comprehensive view of a significant cultural epoch. To be sure, 
in 1902 the ‘“‘Kulturhistoriker,’”’ Karl Lamprecht, attempted to focus atten- 
tion upon the demonstrable influence of Dutch literature on the German 
but no significant body of scholarship has resulted.” 

Preliminary to any study of this kind is the question: why should the in- 
fluence of foreign literature on the German loom so large precisely in the 
seventeenth century? The answer, of course, lies in the disastrous conditions 
resulting from the Thirty Years’ War. The specific historical, social, reli- 
gious, and political details are well known and need not be recounted here. 
From the point of view of German literature, however, one highly significant 
result of these events ought to be singled out since it bears importantly on 
our subject. 

Where the catastrophic happenings of the great war did not extinguish 
cultural achievement entirely, these events at least made a broad participa- 
tion in and appreciation of artistic production impossible in Germany. Thus 
learning and literature became the occupation of the few and even these few 
were often compelled to work under almost insupportable conditions. 
(Witness, for example, the merely external events with which a Gryphius 


! For a considerable part of the material in the first part of this article and also for a 
number of bibliographical references, I am indebted to the excellent article by J. E. Gillet, “De 
Nederlandsche letterkunde in Duitschland in de Zeventiende eeuw,” Tijdschrift voor Neder- 
landsche Taal- en Letterkunde, xxxit1, 1-31. Especially where the original works were not avail- 
able, acknowledgment of the secondary source is made. 

* Karl Lamprecht, “Die deutsche und niederlindische Dichtung,” Nord und Siid, cn. Cf. 
Gillet, op. cit., 1. At various times books and articles on special problems in this field have ap- 
peared, such as: R. A. Kollewijn, Uber den Einfluss de: hollindischen Dramas auf Andreas 
Gryphius (1880); P. Stachel, Seneca und das deutsche Renaissancedrama (1907), Palaestra, 
XLVI; W. Flemming, “Vondels Einfluss auf die Trauerspiele des Andreas Gryphius,” Neophi- 
lologus, xtv; Heinz Haerten, Vondel und der deutsche Barock (Nijmegen, 1934); Th. Weevers, 
“Vondel’s Influence on German Literature,” Modern Language Review, XXxm. 
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had to contend.) Inevitably, culture, and specifically literature, lost the 
broad contact with the people which is essential to the normal development 
of literary traditions and even of literary forms. In contrast to neighboring 
lands, we witness in seventeenth century Germany an interruption of 
growth, a period of stagnation; its art had been cut off from its roots in the 
people. Hence the learned poetry which dominates the seventeenth century 
looked to foreign themes and styles, Italian, French, and not the least, 
Dutch. 

Material and cultural conditions in the Netherlands were the complete 
reverse. After the long struggle with Spain, freedom had come to the Low 
Countries and with it the greatest era of prosperity which that nation has 
ever experienced. And just as in England material prosperity went hand in 
hand with the splendid artistic achievements of the age of Elizabeth, so too 
in Holland there developed that bright flowering of learning and art which 
we know today as the Dutch Golden Age, the century of Grotius, Rem- 
brandt, and Vondel. 

It was therefore not surprising that German scholars and poets should 
turn from their completely impoverished land to their nearest neighbor, 
particularly since similarity of language and a common racial background 
would make such an association natural. Moreover, in Holland, German 
poets found what was lacking or had been lost in Germany. For despite the 
disruptive effects of the long war with Spain, cultural expression had never 
been completely stifled in Holland. The reason was that actual hostilities, 
though at times violent and bitter, were interrupted by comparatively long 
interludes of calm. Hence Holland had maintained her contacts with the 
rest of Europe, especially with those southern lands which were the media- 
tors of classical culture. Thus Holland was in turn able to serve as inter- 
mediary between the classical heritage and Germany. Most important of 
all, however, art and folk had never suffered in Holland the fatal separation 
which we observed in Germany. It is indeed astonishing to note the vigorous 
participation of Dutch artists and men of letters in all phases of the thriving 
life of seventeenth century Holland. Poets celebrated the exploits of Dutch 
sea power while artists painted the prosperous directors of famous com- 
mercial companies. A Vondel found nothing incongruous in dramatizing 
sacred biblical material and at the same time composing a joyous poem in 
dedication of a new theater. 

Both the classical tradition and the healthy union of art and life could 
benefit German visitors. High praise for Dutch culture from the pens of 
German writers testifies to the extent to which German poets availed them- 
selves of Dutch hospitality. Thus the Hamburg poet, Johann Rist gave voice 
to his enthusiasm: 


Drumb wiltu dasz dir sey Pracht / Lust und Kunst bekandt 
So rath ich ziehe bald ins edle Niederland.* 


It is scarcely an exaggeration to state that almost every important German 
man of letters in the early part of the seventeenth century traveled to 
Holland; several remained to study at Leiden’s famous university, most 
prominent among them, Andreas Gryphius, the friend and pupil of Joost 
van den Vondel.‘ Hence a good number of those destined to become the 


* Gottfried von Peschwitz, Jiingst-Erbauter Hochteutscher ParnaG (Jena, 1663); see “Hol- 
land.” Cf. Gillet, op. cit., 2. 

‘ Gillet, op. cit., 2-3, and more recently, Weevers, op. cit., 1-2, list several of the more 
prominent German visitors and give an account of their activities while in Holland. 
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leaders in Germany’s cultural reawakening became intimately acquainted 
with Dutch literature and its leading spirits. It was inevitable that this 
association should become clearly manifested in German poetry and drama 
after the close of the war. In several fields did German writers acknowledge 
their debt to their Dutch friends. 

For the enormous task of restoring German letters to a position of 
eminence, the young German poets correctly saw the re-creation of a uni- 
form pliant language as the primary necessity. The state of the language, 
once the vehicle for splendid ‘“Minnesang”’ and courtly epic, was chaotic. 
Numerous dialects claimed dominance. German found itself encumbered 
with most of the linguistic and stylistic vices to be found in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries throughout European literatures. To rid the 
language of these excrescences the language reform societies were founded 
and although some of their extreme practices may today seem fantastic 
and their end result perhaps not impressive, their main efforts were laudable. 
The influence on these societies from the side of the Italian ‘Accademia 
della Crusca”’ is well known. Yet, there is direct evidence that the German 
enthusiasts could and did look also to Holland. 

The efforts to institute language reforms in Holland gave assurance that 
a Germanic tongue contained all the potential vigor and suppleness of a 
poetic medium. It did not need to rely on foreign linguistic importations. 
Von Zesen, the father of one of these “‘Sprachgesellschaften,”’ specifically 
avows his indebtedness to a type of literary society flourishing in Holland 
at the turn from the sixteenth into the seventeenth century, the “‘Rederijk- 
kers” or Rhetoricians: 

Meines behalts / seind / unter den Europischen Vélkern / die Niederdeutschen die ersten / 
welche / so wohl in Holland / als Braband / schon vor langer zeit dergleichen Kunstiibende 
Geselschaften / zu ihrer Muttersprache groszem frommen / gestiftet. Darinnen ist / unter an- 
dern / die fiirnehmste Satzung gewesen; dasz die fremden auslandischen wérter und redens- 


ahrten gantz solten vertilget / und eine reine mit fremdem geschmeusse unbefleckte rede / so 
wohl im sprechen / als schreiben / es sei gereimt / oder reimelosz / gefiihret werden. . . .* 


Opitz too had pointed to the Dutch as demonstrating the poetic power of 
the pure Germanic tongue. The whole question was admirably summarized 
some twenty years ago by the Baroque scholar, W. Flemming, who at the 
same time indicated some of the deeper implications of the problem: 
Gegeniiber der Gewalt der Antike und der Masse des Jesuitendramas tritt eine germanische 
Sprache hier auf, spricht sich verwandtes Fiihlen und Denken zeitgemiiss aus. Dieses war ja 
schon fiir die Lyrik des jungen Opitz entscheidend geworden. Denn vergessen wir nicht, diese 
Poeten alle konnten sich ebenso leicht lateinisch ausdriicken. So fanden sie sich durch Hollands 
bliihende Literatur zunachst gestarkt in ihrem Ringen nach einer Nationalliteratur. Von Hol- 
land (nicht etwa von Frankreich) aus setzte der Alexandriner als Metrum der Tragidie sich 
durch, wurde die Fiinfteilung des Stiickes Norm, die Absetzung der Szenen iiblich.’ 


The association between Dutch and German literature in the seven- 
teenth century extends also to the field of poetic theory. Th. Weevers has 
reminded us, for example, that Opitz’ theoretical works, Das Buch von der 
deutschen Poeterey and the Vorrede zu Senecas Trojanerinnen derive to a 
considerable degree from several Dutch scholars, Scaliger, Heinsius, and 
Vossius—authorities also for Vondel’s dramatic theories.* It is not surpris- 


5 For a discussion of these societies and their influence, cf. G. Kalff, Geschiedenis der Neder- 
landsche Letterkunde (Groningen, 1909), Iv. 

* Philipp von Zesen, Das Hochdeutsche Helikonische Rosenthal (1669), 6-8, ““Vorbericht.” 
Cf. Gillet, op. cit., 5. 

7 Flemming, op. cit., 194. 8 Weevers, op. cit., 1. 
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ing therefore to note in the writings of the disciples of Opitz, Scaliger, and 
Heinsius close correspondences of ideas and statements in Dutch and 
German poetic theory, a subject to which the seventeenth century con- 
tributed a voluminous literature. All of this further emphasizes that the in- 
tellectual climate of Holland was very much the same as that of Germany 
and that the young German poets of the seventeenth century were quite 
conversant with Dutch thought and literature. This becomes evident when 
we read the actual opinions on Dutch contemporaries expressed by German 
writers. Opitz, visiting Holland in 1612, became the ardent admirer and 
pupil of Daniel Heinsius (1580-1655). The extraordinary impression which 
the erudite poet and scholar made on the youthful Opitz are clearly evident: 
Wie hoch der Niderlandische A pollo, Daniel Heinsius gestiegen sey, kan ich mit meinen nidri- 
gen Sinnen nit ergriinden, vnd will hier in erwehnung seiner meine Feder zu ruck halten, dasz 


ich sein werdes Lob vnd Ehre, die er durch seine vbernatiirliche Geschickligkeit verdienet, mit 
meiner zungen vnmiindigkeit nicht verkleinere.°* 


From this Opitz goes on to complain about the disrepute of the High Ger- 
man language as a poetic medium, comparing the ridiculous pursuit of the 
foreign manner so prevalent in Germany with Heinsius’ healthy champion- 
ing of native themes and language: 

. .. Jhr habt sie recht verlacht, 


Vnd vnsre Muttersprach in jhren werth gebracht, 
Hierumb wirdt ewer Lob ohn alles ende bliihen, 


Ich auch, weil jhr mir seyt im Schreiben ‘vorgegangen, 
Was ich fiir Ruhm vnd Ebr durch Hochteutsch werd erlangen, 


Will meinem Vatterlandt bekennen ohne schew, 
Dasz ewre Poesy der meinen Mutter sey." 


That Opitz considered the Dutch classicist capable of exercising a beneficial 
disciplinary influence upon German writers is further evident from several 
translations which the German made of Heinsius’ pieces. Opitz’ Buch von 
der deutschen Poeterey (1624) and Teutsche Poemata (1624), insured respect 
for this author’s opinions and advice. Rist, Harsdérffer, and Hofmanns- 
waldau—all showed how authoritative Opitz’ words had been by publishing 
at various times throughout the seventeenth century reviews of Dutch 
literature." Thus German literature of the last three quarters of the century 
showed how rapidly and extensively the knowledge of and critical attitude 
toward Dutch letters developed. 

By no means was all of this Dutch influence on German literature the 
result of the many “Bildungsreisen” to Holland undertaken by German 
poets. The restless and enterprising Dutch themselves actively fostered a 
foreign interest in their culture. The seventeenth century was, as we have 
seen, favorable in many ways to a cultural internationalism. And here 
certainly the most important single factor to be considered is the role 
played by the “Hollaindische Komédianten” in Germany. Despite occa- 
sional interest, especially recently, these Dutch companies of traveling 


® Martin Opitz, Teutsche Poemata (1624); in “Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des 
16. und 17. Jahrhunderts,” 189-192, her. Georg Witkowski (Halle, 1902), “An den Leser,” 5. 

10 Opitz, op. cit., 24-25 “Vber des Hochgelehrten vnd weitberiimbten Danielis Heinsij 
Niderlandische Poemata.” 

4 Johann Rist, Musa Teutonica (1634), “Vorrede”’; also Alleredelste Belustigung (1665), 
227; Georg Philipp Harsdérffer, Poetischer Trichter (1653), 52; Christian Hofmann von Hof- 
en Deutsche Ubersetsungen und Getichte (1679), “Vorrede.” Cf. Gillet, of. cit., 11- 
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actors have not received adequate investigation in literary scholarship;” 
they have been almost completely overshadowed by their counterpart, the 
“Englische Komédianten.” 

The ‘“‘Hollindische Komédianten” appear in the history of German 
literature and theater as early as 1590. In that year the records of the city 
of Hamburg show a request to the authorities by three Dutch “Rederijckers” 
for permission to present stage performances. It is of significance to note 
that we have here a group of foreign actors on German soil even before the 
better known English players. However, these Dutch acting companies did 
not become influential until about 1650. From then on they ranged over a 
considerable part of Germany, chiefly in the north to be sure, but also ap- 
pearing as far south and east as Vienna, Prague, Frankfurt am Main, 
Leipzig, Munich, and Dresden. 

It is generally agreed today that the performances of the “Englische 
Komédianten” were on a consistently low plane artistically. The language 
difficulty, at least while these troupes were still ““Englische Komédianten,” 
forced the actors to rely largely on crude pantomime; as to subject matter 
we know that spectacles of horror, cruelty, and the wildest improbability 
were the rule. While the Dutch plays were by no means free from these 
excesses, the general artistic level seems to have been considerably higher. 
Several points deserve emphasis: Johann Rist, a native of Hamburg and 
therefore personally acquainted with these performances, singles out several 
advantages of the Dutch over the English plays. He remarks that the Dutch 
put on tragedies and comedies “in Versen,” indicating at least a higher 
artistic quality in contrast to the sensational and spectacular effects sought 
after by the “Englische Komédianten.” The real reason for the difference is, 
of course, that the “Englische Komédianten’”’ were forced to give their 
pieces in exceedingly crude German prose translations while the Dutch 
were able to retain the original verse forms. Rist goes on to state that he 
can personally confirm the widespread reputation for artistic excellence of 
the dramas and performances of the Dutch, distinguishing them from “den 
gemeinen Marckschreyern, Zahnbrechern und Fratzendichtern, welche 
ihren Quarck nebenst allerhand Schandpossen dem Volke zu verkaufen 
pflegen.’”8 Of greatest interest to us, however, is his report on the presence 
in the Dutch company in Hamburg and Altona (1654? and 1665) of the 
first professional actresses, 


Weibes-Personen, die nicht weniger zu riihmen, wie denn die Meisten ihre Person so beweg- 
lich haben gespielet, dasz man ihnen beydes mit Lust und Verwunderung hat miissen zusehen.“ 


This high praise need not, indeed, be surprising. Several of the leaders of the 
Dutch companies, such men as Jan Baptista van Fornenbergh, Jakob van 
Rijndorp, and Anthonie Spatsier were seasoned stage producers and, even 
more important, had in their companies the first actors from the theaters of 
Amsterdam: Hermann Koning, Jakob Sammers, and Rijndorp himself; 


2 Discussions and list of these Dutch companies, including dates, cities visited, and to 
some extent, repertoire, may be found in: Ferdinand Heitmiiller, Holléndische Komédianten in 
Hamburg, Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen, her. Berthold Litzmann, vit, 99: “Die Wan- 
derziige der hollandischen Komédianten in Deutschland im 17. Jahrhundert verdienen gewiss 
eine eingehendere Behandlung”; Karl Theodor Gaedertz, Das niederdeutsche Drama (Berlin, 
1884) ; oo, Bolte, Die Singspiele der englischen K omidianten und ihrer Nachfolger, Thea- 
tergeschichtliche Forschungen, vu; the same, Das Danziger Theater im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen, x11; Haerten, op. cit. 

- — , Alleredelste Belustigung (1703), 68-78; quoted by Heitmiiller, op. cit., 103 f. 

Ibid. 
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and the Amsterdam of the first half of the seventeenth century possessed 
theaters and held dramatic productions second to none in Europe. 
Another matter of importance has reference to the language difficulty 
encountered on German soil by the first of the ‘‘Englische Komédianten.” 
The Dutch saw no need to resort almost exclusively to pantomime; they 
spoke Dutch, a language, different to be sure, but not incomprehensible at 
least to a Low German audience. On this there is pertinent evidence in the 
announcement by the Dutch company of 1740 (1741?) contained in the 
“Vorspiel” to the opening of the Dutch theater: referring to a Dutch com- 
pany which had played in Hamburg some thirty years earlier, the author 
states, 
Niemand hat zu derselben Zeit geklagt, dasz das Hollandische schwer zu verstehen wire: und 
so man die Gutheit und Gedult beliebt zu haben, um solches nur etwan zwey oder dreymal zu 
probiren, so wird die Erfahrung lehren, dasz diese zwey Sprachen so viel nicht unterschieden 
seyn, als man sich vorgestellt.% 


The repertoire of the ‘‘Hollindische Komédianten” in Germany is not 
known completely even today. Its range, however, was great: from folk 
comedy (the descendant of the medieval “‘klucht’’), through Dutch adapta- 
tions and translations of French and Spanish dramas, to the classical forms 
established in the Netherlands by the poets, Hooft and Vondel. Of the latter 
it is known that the following dramas were played in German cities: 
Gijsbreght van Amstel (1740—Hamburg); the Josef trilogy (Josef in Dothan, 
Josef in Egypte, Sophompaneas—i741 Hamburg), and Hierusalem Ver- 
woest. The company of Johannes Velten had a number of Vondel’s pieces 
in its repertoire including those mentioned and a translation of Vondel’s 
Gebroeders entitled Rache der Gibeoniter, a play twice rendered into German, 
once almost literally by Andreas Gryphius in 1639,'* and much more freely 
by D. E. Heidenreich, secretary of the “‘Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft,” 
in 1662. Indeed, several scholars are of the opinion that almost all of 
Vondel’s works were in the repertoire of several of the most prominent 
Dutch companies. In this way the name and fame of Holland’s greatest poet 
was effectively brought before a large German audience. 

However, not all of the German interest in Vondel was the result of the 
impetus given by the “‘Hollindische Komédianten.”” The German writers 
themselves contributed. Several German translations or adaptations of 
Vondel have already been mentioned. Apparently there was more translat- 
ing activity than is generally known. Besides the work of Gryphius and 
Heidenreich, Gillet’s investigations have discovered an adaptation of 
Vondel’s Samson (1676) by Constantin Christian Dedekind; further, a 
translation of Vondel’s Maria Stuart (1673) by Christoph Kormart, and 
even more important, the same man composed German versions of David 
in Ballingschap (Konig David im Elende), of Palamedes, and of Vondel’s 


% Gaedertz, op. cit., 177-178; however, Heitmiiller, op. cit., 106 ff., uses this quotation in 
precisely the opposite way, namely, as indicating a language difficulty which the Dutch wished 
to minimize in advance of their appearance. 

6 Kollewijn, op. cit., 16 ff., calls attention to the fact that in 1639, when Vondel pub- 
lished his Gebroeders, Gryphius was in Holland and very likely translated the drama at once, 
possibly by way of practice and experimentation, an opinion supported to an extent by the 
statement of Gryphius’ son, Christian, who refers to his father’s Gibeoniter as “‘eine in Eyl ge- 
setzte Dollmetschung”’; cf. ““Vorwort” to the edition of A. Gryphius works of 1698. However, 
Kollewijn’s claim has been questioned by Flemming, op. cit., 194, who points to one significant 
addition by Gryphius, namely, the prologue; this suggests to Flemming more than a trans- 
lator’s interest in the material. Stachel, of. cit., 224, notes a further addition by Gryphius, the 
“szenische Bemerkungen” which are not found in Vondel. 
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greatest dramatic achievement, Lucifer (Der zur Hillen gestiirzte Lucifer)."" 
The last three named, however, apparently remained unprinted.’* Thus the 
enthusiasm for Vondel inspired by frequent visits to Holland by German 
men of letters, plus the efforts of Dutch companies traveling in Germany 
indicate that the Dutch dramatist may without exaggeration be considered 
to have been a strong cultural force in the reawakening literary life of 
seventeenth century Germany. 


* * * 


No man in seventeenth century literature embodies in his life and art so 
much of the spirit of an age as does Joost van den Vondel.’* Born in Cologne, 
November 17, 1587, of parents who had fled their native Antwerp because 
of the bloody religious persecution by the Spanish duke, Alva, he returned 
as a boy to the Low Countries and by way of Utrecht arrived in Amsterdam, 
where the family settled. Here for almost a full century Vondel lived, worked, 
gained triumphs, and suffered misunderstanding. His prodigious career came 
to an end in 1679, the poet being then 91 years old. 

It is as impossible as fruitless to place such an artist in a conveniently 
limited frame of reference. The turbulent intellectual currents of his day, 
the theoretical speculations on the forms of literature, a great creative ac- 
tivity employing these forms—all these claimed his attention. As a youth 
Vondel was schooled and moulded by the prevailing Renaissance culture 
which, coming from Southern Europe, found in Holland a soil favorable to 
its development. For Holland had had long contact with romance lands 
and the general acceptance of the concept of the Renaissance man coincided 
with Holland’s growth and prosperity in many directions, political, eco- 
nomic, and artistic. 

Yet the view which sees in Vondel a typical Renaissance man of letters 
and no more is altogether too limited. Despite his South-Holland heritage, 
and although he shared the Renaissance enthusiasm for the ancient classical 
world of form, a world which he continued to love and emulate all his life, 
Vondel was by natural inclination and spiritual orientation a Germanic 
spirit, more brooding and tragic than joyousand confident. This sombreness 
of mood became the distinguishing characteristic of a type of individual, 
who, from the point of view of time, follows the more exuberant Renais- 
sance individual; it is the man of the age of Baroque. Actually, of course, 
the two concepts of man, Renaissance and Baroque, are not so readily 
disseverable. For Baroque is the hope, the exaltation, and the confidence in 
man as man which we find in the Renaissance, tempered by tragic experi- 
ence and by the final realization of man’s ultimate limitations.”® This 


17 Gillet, op. cit., 25-27, cites the following sources: Constantin Christian Dedekind, Altes 
und Neues in Geistlichen Singspielen vorgestillet (1676); W. Johannes, Christoph Kormart als 
Uebersetzer franzisischer und hollindischer Dramen (Diss. Berlin, 1892). : 

‘8 Kormart’s Lucifer may very well have been in the repertoire of one of several Dutch 
traveling companies; a single copy of the actual manuscript may even have circulated to some 
extent. In any case, its existence lends some support to the conjecture that Goethe had knowl- 
edge of Vondel’s Lucifer. This possibility was recently suggested in a short intriguing article 
by Alexander H. Krappe, ‘Die Sonne tént nach alter Weise,” Germanic Review, x1x, 145. On 
the question whether the could have seen a performance of Vondel’s drama, it is known 
that the last Dutch players were in Strassburg when Goethe was a student there. Cf. Haerten, 
op. cit., 104. 

_ _ The most complete and valuable English work on the great Dutch poet and dramatist 
is that of Professor A. J. Barnouw, Vondel, 1925. 

_ * The conventional earlier view, which saw in Baroque art merely a degeneration and 
dying of the Renaissance ideal, has been abandoned, especially since the epoch-making works 
of Heinrich Wélfflin, Renaissance und Barock (1888), and especially, Kunstgeschichtliche Grund- 
begri fe (1915). Yet, two very recent articles on the subject illustrate the difficulties encountered 
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“Zwiespalt,’’ this polarity within the spirit, may be discerned in all Baroque 
artists: the light and the dark in Rembrandt’s paintings, the bombast in 
Gryphius’ dramas and the heartfelt longing of his religious lyrics, even as 
late as in Bach’s chorales: “‘Der Tag, der ist so freudenreich” and ‘“‘Komm, 
siisser Tod,”—nowhere in literature more striking than within one drama 
of Vondel, Lucifer (1654). Here we have the ultimate tragic discordance 
between the two spirits, pride and humility, as one critic has stated it: “das 
barocke Hin- und Hergeschleudertwerden zwischen Demut und Stolz, das 
wurde (Vondel) Vorwurf seiner gréssten Tragédie.’”** The same critic has 
characterized the drama as Vondel’s emergence from the Renaissance into 
the Baroque, that is to say, Vondel had as a result of his long devotion to 
the classical ideal succeeded in Lucifer in imposing consummate form on the 
fruitful manifoldedness which the Renaissance had contributed to the 
western world. All the grandeur and brilliance of Renaissance man, all his 
limitless aspiration, are there but now with the Baroque realization that 
human potentialities are ultimately not infinite. 

Lucifer, the brilliant archangel, God’s own vice-regent in heaven, is the 
tragic figure about which the drama develops. This being of almost absolute 
grandeur suffers—suffers from his own greatness in that he finds it hard to 
accept even a God above himself. Now occurs what to him must seem an un- 
bearable insult: God creates a more perfect being, man, destined to occupy 
the center of heaven. Uncomprehending but instinctively jealous of his 
lofty estate, he is led on by his lesser colleagues to the final tragedy: open 
rebellion against God. It is significant, and quite indicative of Vondel’s 
intention with this character creation, to notice the redeeming features 
which the dramatist gives to this Lucifer, this type of genius. In splendid 
though rebellious language the archangel gives us a glimpse into his soul: 
his pride in rank, his confidence in his capabilities, but also his inordinate 
ambition which will not brook a change in the heavenly order. For man’s 
emergence out of nothing represents to Lucifer a humiliating decline in 
glory for the heavenly hosts of which he himself is chief. Michael’s contrast- 
ing submission to the will of God brings the tragic struggle to a climax. Any 
possible reluctance Lucifer may have experienced vanishes when confronted 
by Michael’s threat of force. The archangel then utters the tragic fateful 
words: “‘Then am I resigned to oppose your force with mine.” Rafael, who 
loves him, tries to dissuade Lucifer; he does succeed in revealing to the 
archangel the enormous presumption of his conduct: in all the rationalizing 
of his own position he has sworn off God and with this realization he be- 
comes tragically confused, but he cannot turn back. Michael is victorious 
in the ensuing battle but, and Vondel leaves us with this final question at 
least with regard to man’s human fate: who is victorious finally since Adam 
fell also? Yet the entire tragedy has been an education for the hosts of 
heaven. The virgin’s son is promised and slowly the angels begin to compre- 
hend the meaning of the mystery of humanity. That is to say, Vondel as 
Christian has provided for an ultimate redemption, but this life, and man 





in trying to define precisely what is meant in art by the term “Baroque.” Cf. Rene Wellek, 
“The Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholarship,” The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
December, 1946, and W. P. Friederich, “Late Renaissance, Baroque or Counter-Reforma- . 
tion?” The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, April, 1947. 

* Haerten, op. cit., 31. 

2 “Tck troostme dan gewelt te keeren met elt,” De Werken van J. van den Vondel, J. 
van Lennep and J. H. W. Unger (Leiden, 1 ), xv, ‘Lucifer,” 1. 1256. 
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in it, remains a somber tragedy—a note heard again and again from the 
literary artists of the age of Baroque. 

With this tragedy Vondel had reached the high point of his art. It repre- 
sents his supreme statement of the problem of life. Yet it is a sad fact and 
one repeated so often in the history of art, that precisely this work should 
not be properly understood and appreciated by his contemporaries. Vondel’s 
popularity and prestige in the Holland of his day, great as it was, did not 
rest upon his Lucifer. It was, rather, his earlier work, the historical and 
classical tragedies which were admired and imitated. Censure of Lucifer 
came from several directions. Ecclesiastical authorities tried to suppress 
presentations of a work which to them seemed too presumptuous for mor- 
tals and bordering on the sacrilegious. For the broad public the theme of 
the work was too remote from reality and too lofty in expression. Those of 
Vondel’s contemporary literary artists who did understand were repelled 
by the ultimately tragic view of life inherent ia the drama. Lucifer only 
accentuated the coolness which had developed between Vondel and his 
confréres since his conversion to Catholicism in 1641. To them this step was 
incomprehensible since it was interpreted religiously as an acceptance of a 
hated heresy and philosophically as a retrogression into a mood of tragic 
resignation—and this from the most powerful, the most articulate artist of 
them all. 

The drama experienced a similar fate in Germany. There is, for example, 
ample evidence showing numerous points of contact between the dramatic 
works of Gryphius and Vondel’s earlier dramas but none at all demonstrat- 
ing such an influence from Lucifer. One is tempted to suspect that the Lu- 
theran, Gryphius, may have shared the disapproval of Vondel’s conversion 
which the Dutch poet experienced from his own colleagues. Yet this hardly 
seems plausible in the light of the rather impressive argument and evidence 
adduced by the Baroque scholar, Karl Viétor.* This critic points out that 
Gryphius seems not to have taken part in the bitter hostility existing be- 
tween the various non-Catholic camps. There is no evidence to show that 
Gryphius used the poetic medium to defend or attack in a dogmatic way 
any of the confessional groups. We do have evidence that Gryphius deplored 
the religious strife of his day. Witness the sonnet beginning: 

Komm pfand der eintracht, komm! die grimmen vilcker wiitten 

In rasend vollem zanck; die kirche wird getrennt, 

Und zwar von dieser schaar, die sich von Christo nennt. 

Du findest nichts allhier als ungebundne sitten.™ 
More pertinent still, toward Catholicism also Gryphius’ attitude was one of 
tolerance; he composed no anti-Catholic verse. Indeed the Protestant, 
Gryphius, even composed in honor of the Madonna.” It does not seem likely 
therefore, that Vondel’s conversion to Catholicism could have been a major 
influence on Gryphius. 

Yet a study of Vondel’s masterpiece may throw light, if indirect, on 
quite another side of the Gryphius-Vondel connection. From the point of 
reference provided by Lucifer much of what is puzzling and even distasteful 
in Germany’s Baroque poets becomes more explicable. The attempt to ex- 
plain the excesses of style and repulsiveness of portrayal encountered so 
often in seventeenth century German literature has engaged the attention 
_ ™ Karl Viétor, Probleme der deutschen Barockliteratur, Von Deutscher Poeterey, m1 (Leip- 
zig, 1928), 30 ff. 


_ ™ Hermann Palm, Andreas Gryphius Lyrische Gedichte, Bibliothek des Litterarischen Ver- 
eins in Stuttgart, cLxx1, 178. *% Palm, op. cit., 78. 
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of many critics. One of the most distinguished, Friedrich Gundolf, places 
Gryphius as poet well above any of his contemporaries: “die stirkste 
deutsche rhetorisch poetische Begabung des 17. Jahrhunderts,’’ the 
‘“‘Sprachgestalter” of the century. However, conditions both personal and 
general made it impossible for Gryphius to develop his latent powers and to 
gain for himself the place in German literature which his gifts merited, 
Hence on Gundolf he makes the impression “eines grossen Umsonst.’™ 
What factors must be accounted for to explain this apparent paradox? 

It cannot be maintained, and Gundolf did not mean to say, that 
Gryphius was not representative of the spirit and attitudes of his time. 
More than any of his contemporaries he exhibited the typical Baroque in- 
clination toward melancholy. To him life was equated with suffering, i.e., 
he was unable tosee it as anything but “‘urtragisch.”’ To be sure, his genuine 
religious sentiment was an affirmative yielding to God, but it followed upon 
the stoical abandonment of hope for this life. Yet there was an instinctive 
resistance in Gryphius, and this finds voice as strongly and as passionately 
as the mood of resignation. But at this point a hindrance developed, the Ff 
sources of which lie in part within himself and in part in the cultural chaos |; 
of seventeenth century Germany. i * 

One of the greatest obstacles preventing Gryphius from becoming the f 
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dramatist and poet which his native gifts promised was the lack of the G 
discipline of gradually developed standards of literary form and language. th 
In other countries we do have such a slow emergence of a literary tradition. W 
In Holland, for example, artistic language and forms received great im- Ms, 
petus from the Renaissance Rhetorician chambers. So too in France, and, in 
of course, in Italy. Germany, to be sure, had experienced similar prepara- 

tory institutions, the ‘‘Meistersinger,” for example. However, the Reforma- dt 
tion and the political upheaval attendant upon it had, despite undeniable fa 
beneficial effects on literature and language, interrupted the normalf Gg 
process of literary growth. Thus Gryphius in his desire for expression, es }  ¢} 
pecially in the drama, found few models in his own country’s literature to he 
follow. This lack manifested itself in those features of his work with which f ju 


he has perhaps too one-sidedly become identified. For what may be said of 
Gryphius is true for the whole of German Baroque literature: ‘‘ Mitgerissen m: 
von der Macht des Barocks, aber unsicher, ohne Mass ringt die deutsche Li 
Dichtung des Jahrhunderts mit den fremden Miachten, in denen sie so st: 
Ur-eigenes entdeckt.’? Thus when Gryphus is deeply stirred he becomes M 
often bombastic, when he is overwhelmed by the tragic fate of his heroes m 
he seeks to convey his feelings in scenes of horror and blood. Even his esi 
comedies are more grotesque than comic. His heroes are really martyrs ch 
succumbing to an inscrutable fate, but maintaining their dignity by tena- of 
cious loyalty to their ideals. ‘“Tragédie ist ein Schauspiel der Vergang- Di 
lichkeit . . . die dargestellten Personen (sind) Beispiele der Bestindigkeit Fy 
des standhaften Ausharrens im Leiden.”** su, 

It is indeed small wonder that a man so constituted, so strongly im- cal 
pelled toward self-expression, should recognize what an artist of the F ¢o, 
stature of Vondel could give him. The problem, Vondel-Gryphius, has been F ga, 
investigated several times.2* Pioneer work was done in 1880 by R.A fF py 


% Friedrich Gundolf, Andreas Gryphius (Heidelberg, 1927), 5. Ro 
27 Haerten, op. cit., 7. 28 Stachel, op. cit., 204. firs 
2° Kollewijn, op. cit.; Stachel, op. cit.; Flemming, op. cit.; Weevers, op. cit. Weevers sub 

jected dramas of both poets to intensive analysis of stylistic mannerisms, metrical devices, etc., 

and discovered many interesting parallels. 
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Kollewijn who, by citing a large number of parallel scenes and verbal cor- 
respondences, showed how deeply rooted Gryphius’ work was in that of his 
great Dutch contemporary. Kollewijn’s work was in part corrected and 
supplemented by that of Paul Stachel twenty-seven years later. Stachel’s 
concern was not so much with the discovering of “influences” which in 
themselves say little and are often used to support mistaken conclusions, 
but rather to study the dramatist, Gryphius, to examine his background 
and genesis as an independent artist. In so doing he correctly emphasized 
important differences between the two poets: ‘““Uberhaupt sollte man die 
beiden nicht ohne weiteres nebeneinanderstellen; jeder Vergleich zwischen 
Gryphius und Vondel muss notwendig kontrastierend ausfallen, da beide 
eine verschiedene Stufe der Entwicklung reprisentieren.’*° In 1927 
W. Flemming subjected the problem to a thorough investigation. Plainly 
dissatisfied with previous results, Flemming proposed to apply different 
categories of criticism. He feared that the demonstration of “influences” 
such as Kollewijn’s work provided would detract from our appreciation of 
Gryphius as an original dramatist. He argued at great length against this 
implication. The rehabilitation of Gryphius as a strong, original dramatic 
talent was his aim. Thus oriented his concern was with the “Gehalt” of 
Gryphius’ works, and with the comparison of “die Einschaitzungen der 
Grundwerte des Lebens” as evidenced in both Vondel and Gryphius. In 
the course of his investigation Flemming does succeed in showing that even 
where the German poet “borrowed” the new element thus introduced is 
“arranged” in Gryphius’ own work which is new and original, a conclusion, 
incidentally, not really denied by Kollewijn and certainly not by Stachel.™ 

With this basic criterion Flemming proceeds to an analysis of Gryphius’ 
dramas. He confirms all the findings of Kollewijn and Stachel but goes 
farther. Applying to the many cases of parallelism found in Vondel and 
Gryphius the method of detailed comparison and contrast, Flemming shows 
that Gryphius as a dramatist has his own objectives in each case which 
he attains in his own way. The critic thus gives to both dramatists their 
just due and places the whole problem in a broader and deeper perspective. 

With the reservations introduced by Flemming, we may now sum- 
marize the work of these scholars: it is clear that of Gryphius’ tragedies, 
Leo Arminius, Catharina von Georgien, Carolus Stuardus, and Papinianus 
stand in more or less close connection to Vondel’s Gijsbreghi van Amstel, 
Maegden, Maria Stuart, and Palamedes. On the comedies, a subject not 
mentioned by either Stachel or Flemming, Kollewijn makes several inter- 
esting points. In this field Gryphius was much more independent in his 
choice of subjects. His Peter Squentz treats in expanded form the “Interlude” 
of Shakespeare’s Midsummer-Night’s Dream, a subject found also in the 
Dutch literature of the period. However, the discrepancies between Gryphi- 
us’ and the Dutch comedy are as frequent as the similarities. It has been 
suggested that both go back to a common original which was already a 
caricature of Shakespeare’s work.” The evidence in another of Gryphius’ 
comedies is more interesting. Die Geliebte Dornrose was for a long time re- 
garded as entirely original. Kollewijn is most positive in ascribing it to a 
Dutch source, Vondel’s Leeuwendalers. In both the action develops about a 
Romeo and Juliet motif. The correspondence between the two pieces is at 
first not apparent because of dissimilarities in characters and subordinate 


© Stachel, op. cit., 253-254. 31 Cf. e.g. Stachel, footnote 30 above. 
* Gaedertz, op. cit., 179. 
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plots. But actual names of characters point to the connection: Vondel’s 
heroine, Hageroos, is identical with Gryphius’ Dornrose. Most convincing 
of all are several passages in the German comedy which are verbatim trans- 
lations of Vondel. 

Without analyzing in further detail the contributions made by these 
critics we may consider a very close relationship between Vondel and 
Gryphius as evident. A more meaningful question is: what type of relation- 
ship is involved here? The answer has been given already in part. The af- 
finity here was more than literary; in Vondel the German dramatist found 
a like spirit, the two were essentially “‘geistesverwandt”—the same spiritual 
outlook, the same classical orientation, and the same predominant religi- 
osity. 

We may be grateful to Flemming for reminding us of the strong orig- 
inality of Gryphius, dispelling the mistaken view that Gryphius was quite 
like his German contemporaries, painfully and meticulously following the 
dictates of foreign traditions. For it is a mistake to see in Gryphius no more 
than a poet born out of season and therefore relying utterly on greater 
contemporaries. Like all artists he builds on his predecessors. In the ab- 
sence of native models and as the founder of German drama in the modern 
sense he naturally relied upon others, admired them, used of them that 
which was artistically compatible with his own nature and powers. Any 
study of Andreas Gryphius will have to take cognizance of the various 
formative influences in his artistic life. Not the least of these was the friend- 
ship and work of Joost van den Vondel. At this point the conventional treat- 
ment of Gryphius needs correction, or more accurately, the correction made 
previously needs reemphasis: 

Dass in der Geburtsstunde des deutschen Kunstdramas nicht etwa sklavische Abhiangigkeit 
von der Antike vorherrscht, sondern die niederlindischen Beziehungen itiberwiegen, . . . ver- 
dient positive Wiirdigung. Allein Vondel war Gryphius von allen Zeitgenossen geistesverwandt, 


den Deutschen seine Sprache blutsverwandt; so wurde er ihrer jungen Dramatik zum helfenden 
Paten, nicht zum tyrannischen Stockmeister.* 


So deeply, though it ought not be unexpected, is the work of Andreas 
Gryphius rooted in that of his great contemporary, Joost van den Vondel. 
Naturally there are important differences. Vondel, placed in a cultural 
milieu more favorable to artistic expression and growth, spanning almost 
a century, was able to achieve a philosophical balance between the extremes 
of his era. Gryphius, living in a time and land of spiritual disintegration, 
not granted the years which might have brought wisdom and hope, was 
unable to attain this harmony. Vondel’s piety, for example, rests upon the 
belief in the eternal significance of man and hence he is calmly rooted in 
the “Diesseits.”” Gryphius, torn by restlessness and longing but as pro- 
foundly religious as Vondel, came finally to a stoical disregard for this life. 
From experience and the ancients Vondel had learned the necessity of 
moderation and form; Gryphius was able to capture these only at times. 
Hence where Vondel was majestic and grand, Gryphius was often only 
pompous. Nevertheless, if we agree that Gryphius was one of the most 
significant voices in seventeenth century German Baroque, then Vondel 
will of necessity assume his place in the history of the Germanic spirit. 

CLARENCE K, Pott 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


* Flemming, op. cit., 194-196. 
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KEATS’S LETTERS! 


THE LETTERS of John Keats have been in the process of editing for some 
seventy years. Harry Buxton Forman by publishing the Letters of John 
Keats to Fanny Brawne in 1878 not only created a first-class sensation but 
also made himself a sort of official patron and editor of Keats. Still of great 
value is his edition of The Poetical Works and Other Writings of John 
Keats (1883), in volumes 11 and Iv of which 196 letters were printed. New 
letters kept turning up, old ones were rediscovered, and in the separate 
two-volume edition of 1931 the number had grown to 231. H. B. Forman 
died in 1917, and his son, Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman, issued in 1935 a 
“Second Edition with Revisions and Additional Letters,” 241 in all, which 
was reprinted with one new letter in 1942; and now in 1947 he has issued 
the “Third Edition with Revisions and Additional Letters,” totaling 245. 
The notes and comments in the various editions are an accretion of years, 
and in those of 1935, 1942, and 1947 the words of father and son are some- 
what confusedly, oftentimes contradictorily, mingled. 

The Forman editions have unquestionably helped Keats’s fame, have 
been of great service to students, and have been deservedly popular. In- 
deed the sales have been so large—large, that is, for a scholarly work—that 
one wonders why the Oxford University Press in 1947 compelled Mr. For- 
man to get out a patched-up third edition instead of what is actually needed 
—a thoroughly revised edition. The struggles of the editor to improve on 
the old work of his father and himself within the drastic limitations set by 
his publishers are everywhere visible, and some of them are pathetically 
hinted at in the time-gap between the date of the preface, October 30, 1944, 
and the date on the titlepage. One must sympathize with the editor while 
deploring the fact that not yet has Keats had the sort of editing a first-class 
poet deserves. 

Obviously the publishers insisted on making only a few, inexpensive 
changes—occasional deletions or additions—so as to upset the 1935 
pagination as seldom as possible. Pages xx—xxviii (Postscript, Contents, 
List of Letters), part of page lxiv, page lxv (Biographical Memoranda), 
pages Ixvi—Ixx (Keats’s Spelling), and pages 530-532, 535-564 (Addenda and 
General Index) have been reset, and changes have been made in all or part 
of the footnotes on pages xix, 11, 402, 490, and on pages 227, note 3, 257, 
note 3, 265, note 2, 297, note 5, 299, note 3, 301, note 2, 307, note 5, 337, 
note 2, 386, note 2, 390, note 4, 394, note 4, 459, note 2, 471, note 2, 506 
(note to No. 227), while an cld note on page 315 is omitted. 

In the texts of the letters pages 3-8 were reset so as to reverse the order 
of what formerly were Nos. 1 and 2, thereby ending a long-drawn-out con- 
troversy over the date of Keats’s first letter to Charles Cowden Clarke. 
Similarly on page 506 Keats’s letter (No. 227) to Shelley is given the exact 
date of August 16, 1820. One of the drawbacks of a piecemeal system of 
revision here cruelly manifests itself. In the 1935 edition No. 227 was 
assigned the date ‘August, 1820” with a note saying that August 14 is 
indicated, “but it seems safer to leave the day blank for the present.” 
The 1947 edition, attempting to change only a few lines on page 506, oddly 
reads: “it has proved safer to leave the day blank. Now that the holograph 


_ + Areview of The Letters of John Keats, edited by Maurice Buxton Forman, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. xx, 564. 
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has come to light the letter can be correctly dated the 16th of August.” 
It is a further upsetting detail that, so dated, No. 227 should be printed 
five pages later and be numbered 231. 

The texts of the letters have been gradually improved since 1883, 
though much still remains to be done. For the present edition, as the ‘‘Con- 
tents” indicates, fourteen letters (Nos. 67, 81, 112, 127, 159, 162, 176, 180, 
181, 183, 185, 201, 213, 232) were rechecked with photostats of the orig- 
inals, which are now in the Harvard Keats Collection. Most of these, except 
for the postmarks of Nos. 112 and 127, are accurate enough, but in No. 6/7, 
in addition to a number of changes in the punctuation, Mr. Forman prints 
“honorable” instead of ‘“honerable,” “‘we are all” for “we are all all,” and 
“frontispiece” for “frontispeice.” After “Miss Jeffry” in the address of 
No. 127 he omits a word that appears to be “‘(resident),” and he notes 
that Nos. 176, 180, 185 have “No postmark,” as was to be expected since 
they were sent to Fanny Brawne by a personal messenger. The changes 
made in the punctuation of No. 176 spoil its grim effect. Keats was almost 
frantic as he wrote, ‘““‘You must believe you shall, you will that I can do 
nothing say nothing think nothing of you.”” He was in no mental condition 
to punctuate with Mr. Forman, “You must believe—you shall, you will— 
that I can do nothing, say nothing, think nothing of you.’” 

The letters from Haydon and Reynolds that are interpolated after 
Nos. 87 and 90, though also in the Harvard collection, were not rechecked 
but still follow the old W. H. Arnold catalog of 1901. The first is correct 
enough, but a glance at the original would have shown it to be addressed to 
“John Keats Esq/ Well walk/ Hampstead/ London/” and to have among 
other postmarks ‘‘26 SE 26 1818.” Furthermore, it is endorsed by Tom 
Keats, “Haydon to John.” The second letter is addressed to ‘‘M* John 
Keats/ N° 1 Well Walk/ Hampstead/” and has, among other postmarks, 
“4 o’Clock OC 14 18[18].” Tom likewise endorsed it, ““Reynolds to John.” 
There are a few slight errors in the printed letter—among them “shows” 
for “‘shews,” “Do you get Fame” for “Do you get Fame’”—and various 
words are omitted that might have been supplied from the Century Maga- 
zine, October, 1895 (L, 953), where Arnold permitted the entire letter to be 
printed. The omission should read, “decide as you like afte[rward. You] 
will remember that we were [?to print or ?to appear] together.” 

Six letters, Nos. 32, 41, 47, 50, 73, 82, follow transcripts made in 1845 
by John Jeffrey, of Louisville, for R. M. Milnes, afterwards Lord Hough- 
ton. Many harsh things have been said of the incompetence of Jeffrey 
(Mr. Forman remarks [p. xxxvi] that he “grossly mishandled” Keats’s 
letters), who did, to be sure, advertently or inadvertently “improve’’—or 
pervert—the originals. Since, however, the latter have disappeared, one 
would expect an editor to reproduce Jeffrey’s transcripts exactly. Both 
Formans, on the contrary, make numerous improvements on Jeffrey, es- 
pecially in punctuation and spelling and in substituting “and” for “&.” 
Frequently, too, they change his words. Thus in No. 32 (pages 70, 72) 
Jeffrey incorrectly wrote ‘Duke [not Luke] in Riches,” “when man [not 
a man] is capable,” and “verisimilature,’”’ not ‘‘verisimilitude.”’ In No. 41 
Jeffrey’s “I have many things” and “if Haydon would” become (page 87) 
“T have so many things” and “if Haydon could,” while his version (page 


* The word in No. 30 said (page 66 n.) to be “illegible” is actually missing; that in No. 81 
commented on in a note (page 206) is clearly “dam’d.” 
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88) of the “King Lear” sonnet reads in line 2 “Queen! if far away” instead 
of “Queen of far-away,” and he wrote “Well’s” (page 89), not “‘Wells’s.” 
In No. 47 Jeffrey’s (incorrect) date of February 16, 1819, is omitted, and 
his double misspelling of “Thompson” (which Keats himself uses on page 
315) is corrected to ““Thomson.” The printed text of No. 50 omits the date 
“February 218t 1818” and makes the striking change (page 106) of ‘‘Les- 
lie’s ‘Uriel’ ” to “Alston’s ‘Uriel,’ ” though it seems unlikely that Jeffrey 
can be responsible for “Leslie’s.”” No. 73 is dated “June 29% 1818,” but 
the printed text omits the year, only to insert it, bracketed, in the head- 
note. It likewise changes ““Low-dore” to “Lowdore,” “Bunowdale” (for 
Keats’s “Burrowdale’’) to “Borrowdale” (page 161), “fleckit” to “friskit” 
(page 162), “‘Scotch” to “Scottish,” and (in lines 7 and 11 of the quoted 
poem) “Through saphire warm” and “Fickly” to “Though saphire-warm” 
and “Sickly” (page 163), as well as (page 164) “Burn’s” twice to “Burns’s” 
and “‘ante’’ twice to “anti.” Jeffrey is also the source for brief parts of No. 
123 (all the rest of the letter, in Keats’s holograph, is in the Harvard col- 
lection, so that the misleading notes on pages 296, 301, 313 should be 
omitted), but the changes made in his text run into the dozens. As a mere 
specimen, “Sunday” is replaced by ““Monday” (page 310), “Shield’s” by 
“Sheil’s,”” ““Miss H.” (twice) by ‘‘Miss ” (page 311), “Lukes” by 
“Luke,” “more over” by “more overer,” “‘one thing” by “any thing” 
(page 312), “Revisor” by “Reviewer,” “Milnes” by “Milner,” “1820” by 
“(1819]” (page 313), while after the verses on page 342 the sentence “Here 
endeth the other Sonnet—” is omitted. 

Since Keats’s own errors and misspellings are followed so religiously 
when his holographs are available, a similar heed should be given to Jef- 
frey’s, for there is no certainty when faulty readings are his or Keats’s 
own; or, if not retained in the letters, they should be enumerated in foot- 
notes. 

The worst feature of the Formans’ editions has been their dependence 
on Milnes’s, or Lord Houghton’s, biography (1848), long quotations from 
which are given on pages 10, 15, 108, 358, and frequently elsewhere. H. B. 
Forman is responsible. In the Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne he 
expressed the most extravagant admiration for what he called “Lord 
Houghton’s inestimable volumes of 1848,” and he never changed his opin- 
ion. To cite Houghton as an authority before 1917 was perhaps justifiable. 
To continue to cite him in 1947 is indefensible. Houghton’s book is rather 
charming, but in it his notions of textual accuracy resemble those of his 
friend Carlyle, and the changes he made in the letters of Keats and his 
friends are abundant and astonishing. The Formans’ dependence on him is 
carried so far that even in the present “revised” edition seven letters (Nos. 
154, 155, 218, 233, 235, 240, 241) are reproduced directly from his biogra- 
phy, while 215 follows a transcript Coventry Patmore copied for him from 
Charles Brown’s life in 1847. In 1836 all eight letters were copied direct from 
the originals (which have since disappeared) by Brown into his life of 
Keats*—with various omissions of names and passages, some of them de- 
signed to protect the poet’s acquaintances, others just as obviously de- 
signed to show his own actions in the most favorable light. In 1841 Brown’s 





” « 


_ # No. 238, also in Brown’s life, Mr. Forman prints from the holograph (the only one from 
Keats to Brown that survives) in the Harvard collection. For No. 154 H. B. Forman may have 
at one time consulted Brown, for his text has two sentences (page 396) that are not in Milnes. 
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biography was turned over to Milnes exactly as he had written and pub- 
licly read it,‘ and it formed the backbone of Milnes’s own biography and of 
the texts of the eight letters. Brown’s manuscript, which is now in the 
Harvard Keats Collection, was admirably edited in 1937 by Mrs. Dorothy 
Hyde Bodurtha and Mr. Willard B. Pope.’ Why, then, did the editor fail 
to revise the eight letters by checking them either with Brown’s manuscript 
or with the Bodurtha-Pope book, which was published by the Oxford 
University Press? Since he failed to do so, his texts are far from literal. To 
ignore capitalization and punctuation, in No. 154 he has “‘on all your good 
offices” for “all your good offices” and “Edinburgh” for “Edinburg.” 
No. 155 has “you would see” for ‘“‘you could see,” and ‘‘written to Dilke” 
where Brown omitted any name. No. 218 has “I could go” for “I would go,” 
No. 233 “among the literary” for “among literary,”’ No. 235 “Clarke’’ for 
“Clark” and “every way there’ for “every way at Rome,” No. 240 “‘fain- 
est,” “I was a prisoner,” and “I would urge,” for “the fainest,” “I was 
prisoner,” and “I should urge,” while the name “Fanny” is supplied. The 
most damaging blunders occur in No. 241. In addition to changing Brown’s 
“Clarke” to “Clark” and inserting “Reynolds” in one of his blank spaces 
the Forman text omits two sentences before “Severn is very well” (page 
527), and then makes Keats say, “‘tell Haslam [Brown has xxxx] I should 
not have left London without taking leave of him... ,” a statement duly 
indexed under “Haslam,” ‘‘K. quits London without taking leave of.”” What 
name Brown deleted is anybody’s guess; perhaps it was ““Reynolds.” Milnes 
guessed badly, for Haslam, with Taylor and Woodhouse, sailed with Keats 
and Severn on the Maria Crowther to Gravesend, as Mr. Forman himself 
tells in his sketch of Haslam (page xliv). It is also worth noting that Mrs. 
Bodurtha and Mr. Pope give good reasons for dating No. 233 as August 
14, not August 20, and No. 235 as August 16 or 18, not after August 23. 

If the texts of various letters leave something to be desired, a similar 
failure to keep up to date is manifested elsewhere in the book. Mr. H. B. 
Forman® several times paid his disrespects to a correspondent of the New 
York World, June 25, 1877, who printed parts of Nos. 94, 156, and 172. 
Whatever the correspondent’s sins of miscopying, he is still worth referring 
to because he gave an amusing anecdote from a lost letter to George and 
Georgiana Keats: 


It is in one of these letters that he [Keats] tells the story of having been to supper with sev- 
eral of his friends, among whom were Lamb and Campbell. When the party broke up, Keats 
and Campbell went down stairs to the street in advance. Scarcely had they reached the foot 
when they heard some one trip and fall. The stairway being dark, Campbell asked, ““What’s 
that?” Lamb, who was the unlucky victim of the false step, while still falling replied, “Iser, 
rolling rapidly.” 


This letter should be added to the list of “‘unlocated letters” on page xiii. 
Among the theoretical correspondents (page xv), too, no doubt “‘the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Jones” and “Corny” Webb should be included. 

The “Chronology” likewise needs some revisions or qualifying notes. 
Probably Keats was born on October 31, but October 29 has had many 
adherents. When in 1816 did Keats go to Margate, and how long did he 


* Forman obscures this fact by his note (page 395), saying, “Brown left the name [in No. 
154] blank in the transcript he gave Lord Houghton.” 

5 Life of John Keats By Charles Armitage Brown (1937). 

® As in his 1883 edition, 1v, 3-34. 
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stay? Was he alone there, as Colvin’ and Miss Lowell® say, or did Tom 
accompany him? When did he first meet Leigh Hunt? These and other ques- 
tions arise from the letters themselves. To skip to the end of the Chronol- 
ogy, Keats died during the night of February 23, if the English, not the 
Roman, manner of reckoning time be used; but he was not buried on 
February 25 (Sunday). In spite of the register of the Protestant Cemetery 
the date beyond any question was Monday, February 26. 

Turning to the Biographical Memoranda, one finds the same arbitrary 
and confusing order as in 1935. Why should they begin with George, Tom, 
and Fanny Keats and end (in 1935) with Fanny Brawne or (in 1947) with 
Monkhouse and Mayor? Anyone who uses the book will long for an alpha- 
betical arrangement which would enable him to consult the sketches with- 
out continual turning back and forth to Contents and Index. Then, too, the 
sketches, succinct and valuable as they are, can hardly be called up-to- 
date. For instance, bountiful new information is available about the lives 
of George and Georgiana Keats and John Jeffrey. Clarke’s “‘Recollections 
of John Keats” was not (p. xxxvii) “first printed in ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ for February 1874,” but in the Aélantic Monthly, January, 1861 
(vm, 86-100). The date of Mrs. Charlotte Reynolds’ birth (page xli) may 
have been November 5,° not November 15, 1761. Haslam’s second wife 
may, for all I know, have been named Mary (page xliv), but his first wife 
Mary, whom Keats thought, “though not very cunning, too cunning for 
him” (page 401), and whom he dodged meeting (page 450), died on October 
6, 1822,'° and the verses inscribed to her memory in Alton Church, Hamp- 
shire, if written—as seems probable—by Haslam, make one wonder how 
the latter could ever have appreciated Keats’s poetry. Rice (page xlviii) 
was dead at least before February 12, 1833." Hessey, if references he him- 
self makes” to his birthday be evidence, was born (page liii) on August 28, 
not July 28, 1785. Among the Biographical Memoranda, too, should be in- 


cluded sketches of William Hilton and Peter De Wint. In all editions of the 


letters, and hence in all biographies of the poet, Keats’s intimacy with these 
famous artists (who contributed money for his expenses in Italy) is ob- 
scured by the fact that the former is mentioned only three times, the latter 
and Mrs. De Wint once. Actually in Keats’s five messages to “Percy 
Street” he is referring to the De Wint-Hilton menage at 10 Percy Street, 
Rathbone Place, 1810-1827. Mr. Forman mistakenly indexes, ‘Percy 
Street, see Hesseys, the” and “‘Hesseys, the, referred to as ‘Percy Street.’ ” 
The Hesseys at the time lived in the Taylor and Hessey publishing quarters 
at 93 Fleet Street. It might be added that the two new biographical sketches 
of Monkhouse and Mayor (pages lxiv f.) give new and welcome information, 
but at the same time render superfluous the old explanatory notes on these 
men that are retained on pages 75 and 282. 

All students of Keats should be grateful for the valuable annotations 
accumulated during the years by the Formans. That some are inaccurate 
or dated is only to be expected: such is the fate that overtakes all editions. 
With no attempt at completeness I call attention to several details that 
in a future edition should be corrected. 


7 John Keats (1917), p. 37. 8 John Keats (1925), 1, 155. 
* See Walter Jerrold, Thomas Hood (1907), p. 204. 

1° Gentleman’s Magazine, xcu, 478. 

4 See Rollins, PMLA, trx (1944), 203. 

2 Tn letters to Taylor, July 31, 1815, August 29, 1818. 
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Page 8. No. 3 is said to have been written before Keats’s introduction to Haydon, but as 
Mr. H. W. Garrod” explains, Keats had already met Haydon at Hunt’s, and No. 3 speaks of 
“Keats’ hope to visit Haydon with Clarke at Haydon’s studio . . . the obvious meaning of the 
words ‘seeing so soon this glorious Haydon and all his creation’.” 

Page 13. No. 8 certainly refers to the review of the 1817 Poems that Reynolds, not Hay. 
don, wrote for the Champion, March 9. See my note in Studies in Honor of A. H. R. Fairchild 
(Columbia, Missouri, 1946), pages 163-166.. 

Page 33. Haydon’s sister (who does not appear separately in the Index) was Harriet Hay- 
don Haviland. 

Page 41. No. 21 is addressed to Marianne, as well as Jane, Reynolds, and her name should 
be inserted in brackets in the headnoie. 

Page 41, note 3. Mr. Forman several times, as on pages 41, 137, 140, refers to ““Wood- 
house’s list of Keats’s books” (the Index refers to it only on page 334). It is of course possible 
that Woodhouse made a copy of such a list for what he twice describes as his ‘‘Keatsiana,” but 
Mr. Forman follows the list which Colvin" printed from a manuscript in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. The original list in that manuscript was compiled by Brown, but for some unexplained 
reason Colvin printed a copy of Brown’s list made by an unidentified hand, certainly not Wood- 
house’s. See the comments, below, on page 512. 

Page 61. The note on Cornelius Webb should be replaced by a reference to or a summary of 
G. L. Marsh’s “A Forgotten Cockney Poet—Cornelius Webb,” PQ, xx1 (1942), 323-333. 

Page 64. William Dilke was the brother (1796-1885), not the father, of Keats’s friend, 
C. W. Dilke. He lived for a time at Wentworth House, adjoining Wentworth Place," but his 
existence is ignored both in the Biographical Memoranda and the Index. 

Page 90. For “‘The sweetest morsel of the night” see 2 Henry IV, u.iv.396 f. 

Page 219. For “Chewing the cud” (sic for food) see As You Like It, tv.iii.102. 

Page 226. For “brief authority” see Measure for Measure, 11.ii.118; for “‘most innocent 
nature,” Comus, line 762; for “evil days,” etc., Paradise Lost, v1.25 f. 

Page 227. With “poesy unvisited by Wing” compare Paradise Lost, 11.13; for “‘so fair a 
house,” etc., see Shakespeare’s sonnet 13, line 9; for “Know thine own worth,” compare Coler- 
idge, Unpublished Letters, ed. E. L. Griggs, 1 (1933), 180. 

Page 258, note 1. The “Peter Fenbank” sonnet can hardly have been written by Wood- 
house. In a letter of November, 1818, he asked John Taylor: “Do you think you could manage 
to procure me a Copy of the Sonnet you were talking of last night—as it is ‘a thought’ compli- 
mentary, Keats may not be disposed, out of his excessive modesty, to give copies, and I would 
not wish to make an unpleasant application to him, but the circumstance is an interesting one, 
and I shod like to add that to my collection of ‘Keatsiana’—Do try—Perhaps Reynolds will 
get one for himself, & it may be done easily thro’ that Channel.” Haslam had also seen, and 
perhaps copied, the original letter and sonnet (page 250). Though Keats told George and 
Georgiana Keats, ‘‘I would not copy [the sonnet] for any in the world but you” (page 257), evi- 
dently Woodhouse did secure a copy through Taylor or Reynolds or Haslam, for in his final 
letter to Keats, September 16, 1820 (page 518), he quoted its concluding lines. 

Page 266, note 3. On “‘Manker,” or Mancur, Mr. Forman should have referred to his own 
book, Some Letters & Miscellanea of Charles Brown (1937), pages 17, 25, 42, 52-54. 

Page 451. Briggs is the person Keats refers to on May 13, 1819 (pages 342 f.), when he wrote 
to his sister that George and Georgiana “had the good chance to meet at Louisville with a 
Schoolfellow of ours.” Briggs is also mentioned in a letter George Keats wrote to his brothers in 
August (?), 1816. George’s letter of April 10, 1824, was delivered to Dilke by Briggs “(an old 
schoolfellow)”; that of April 20, 1825, was addressed to Dilke “To the care of Chas Briggs 
Esqt¢” at Messrs. Gordon and Forstall’s, New Orleans. A good deal of information about 
Briggs, merchant, négociant, appears in New Orleans directories, and further references to him 
occur in George’s letters to Dilke of March 19 and November 14, 1829. 

Page 458. Keats reminded his sister Fanny, “George mentiond, in his Letters to us, some- 
thing of M' Abbey’s regret concer([n]ing the silence kept up in his house,” etc. Here reference 
should be made to the letter George wrote to Fanny and enclosed in the letter to John, January 
30, 1820, that Mr. Forman prints in the Addenda, page 531. George had told Fanny: “He [Ab- 
bey] expressed surprise that neither you nor Miss A—— spoke at meals; so you see it is not his 
wish that you should be moped and silent.” 

Page 471. Hunt’s “expression” was taken over by Thomas Hood, who in a letter around 
November, 1823, to Charlotte Reynolds, inquired: “Did you make any conquests among the 
Triple Bob Majors!’ 


13 The Poetical Works of John Keats (1939), page Ixxv. 

14 John Keats (1917), pp. 558-560. 

* Fred Edgcumbe, Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats (1937), p. 87. 
© Walter Jerrold, Thomas Hood (1907), p. 148. 
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Page 512. Mr. Forman says of the injunction in Keats’s “will,” “My Chest of Books di- 
vide among my friends,” “Whether this wish was carried out I do not know.” It certainly was 
carried out after Brown had drawn up a list of the books (see the comments, above, on page 41), 
to which he appended the names of na, se people among whom they were to be divided. On 
July 24, 1821, he forwarded to Hessey Keats’s set of Dilke’s Old English Plays, six volumes, and 
Palmerin of England, four volumes. Bailey (as he told Milnes on May 7, 1849) wrote in his 
copy of the Auctores mythographi (see page 513): ““This book formed part of the collection of 
the late John Keats. . . . He desired that his books should be distributed among his friends: 
&... this volume, with a print of Shakspeare, was sent me by Charles Brown ene en 
1823.” Again, The Rogue (1634), now at Harvard, is inscribed, “Purchased by me A D 1819— 
and given to John Keats and upon his death 1821—returned to me Rice.” On April 10, 1824, 
George Keats asked Dilke, ‘Did you hear what became of Johns books.” Evidently Dilke told 
him that they had been given away, for on April 20, 1825, George replied: “‘Not a single vol- 
ume, Picture, bust, Cast—is reserved for me. . . . More should have fallen to your share.” 

Incidentally, the copy of Bacon’s Advancement of Learning (1629) mentioned on page 512 
has recently been shown by P. G. Gates!’ to have manuscript notes by Hazlitt, not Keats; while 
both Jackson’s Shakespeare's Genius Justified and the seven-volume Shakespeare mentioned 
on page 513 are now at Harvard. 

Page 519. No. 237 beyond much question was addressed to Haslam, who sent to the 
boat at Gravesend by special messenger the passport that Severn had forgotten. The lat- 
ter wrote to Haslam on September 21 that it reached him on September 18 at 6 p.m.: “at six 
came down my pasport—we were not surprised—for we made sure of it since our oak friend 
Haslam had the getting of it. The other Lady passenger arrived soon after a Miss Cotter- 


” 


Gass 
Page 552. “Dr. Livingstone Lowes” would scarcely have recognized himself by this name_ 


Naturally many things in the letters remain to be explained. Mr. For- 
man enumerates some of them:on pages xv f. In addition, who were White- 
head (pages 63, 86, 113), Loveless (page 77), Mrs. Wells (page 78), Mrs. 
Webb and Mrs. Septimus Brown (page 297), Skinner (page 325), Mr. 
Saunders (page 401), the American Hart (page 450)? What does Brown 
mean, if he refers to himself (page 529), in saying, ““M™ Brown.. . be- 
haved tolerably well... her husband knows nothing of the matter yet, 
as she says’? And why have biographers dodged Keats’s remarkable com- 
ment or joke (page 418): “I have to make use of the word Mum! before I 
tell you that Severn has got a little Baby—all his own let us hope’’? Pos- 
sibly Rice’s obscene, but witty, pun on yard (page 77), since it will pass 
over the heads of the pure-minded, should be chastely explained in the 
Index. The even more obscene language just preceding—though the pious 
“Bailey was there and seemed to enjoy the Evening”—no doubt should be 
allowed to remain obscure and unindexed. 

The average reader will be fascinated by Keats’s letters, which, to tell 
the truth, are a welcome change from the lushness or crudity of a good 
deal of his verse, and in which he often seems far more mature and wise 
than in the poems. Keats the poet is a classic. He is also a great letter- 
writer, and his letters deserve a better edition than circumstances have 
prevented Mr. Forman from giving. Up to date the editions have been 
bound each to each by filial piety. Patchwork editing can never be satis- 
factory, and we may hope that the next edition of Keats’s letters will dis- 
card patchwork for thoroughgoing revision. 

Hyper E. ROLLINS 

Harvard University 


17 South Atlantic Quarterly, xtv1 (1947), 239-251. 





A FORGOTTEN FRAGMENT OF HERMANN STEHR 


WHEN Damian’ appeared in 1944, four years after Stehr’s death, it was an 
event of major importance for it brought to a conclusion the epic of the 
Maechler family. The story was begun with Nathanael Maechler (1929) in 
the frantic days of the 1840s, continued with Die Nachkommen (1933), 
and ended with Nathanael’s grandson, Damian, finding through the tem. 
pest and the trial] of the First War meaning and purpose in life. It was a 
reaffirmation of Stehr’s belief in the divinity in man and in its unfolding in 
man’s activity,-a_ philosophy which had found most perfect expression in 
Der Heiligenhof. Stehr had often mentioned his work on this Maechler 
novel; a ver ort episode had appeared in 1935, and literary historians 
were awaiting the appearance of the completed novel with keen interest. 

The Fragment which we are about to examine was published quite un- 
obtrusively in 1911 in a volume commemorating the twenty-fifth year of the 
S. Fischer Verlag. There is no mention of it in any of the writings of Stehr 
which have appeared to this date, nor anywhere in the literature on Stehr, 
Furthermore, it was not Stehr’s habit to leave any work undone. A cursory 
glance affords more surprise, for this fragment is not narrative but dramatic, 
not prose but poetry. Inasmuch as we have only one drama of Stehr, and 
this a very unsuccessful one, and inasmuch as the relatively small body of 
his verse consists of highly personal reflections and experiences, the frag- 
ment becomes one of unusual interest. 

The Fragment—it bears no other title—is rather short; two hundred 
and six lines. There are only two characters, a Prince and his Minister. The 
theme hed in a a subject of very great significance to Stehr throughout 
his work,jand in accord with his characteristic polarity (one need but recall 
Sintlinger-Brindeisener and Schénlein- Marianne) we find two aspects repre- 
sented. 

The central character is the Prince and we see him sick with melancholy, 
for his dearest friend has betrayed him. His grief and sorrow are deepened 
by his feeling of helplessness and indecision. He has refrained from wrathful 
punishment but he has not been able to consider and comprehend the 
wrong, and so he lacks the saintliness (‘‘Heiligkeit” is Stehr’s word, which 
calls to mind the name Heiligenbauer for Andreas Sintlinger), the saintli- 
ness to rejoice in his kindness. He is sorely disappointed and disillusioned 
that his lenience has not moved the offender to contrition. His sadness has 
driven him to seek comfort in solitude, apart and away from the lights and 
the laughter of his castle and court, but he cannot forget his friend. If the 
faithlessness of the dearest friend is proven, then what is left but doubt of 
all men. He has fallen into a state of passive meditation and inaction. This 
is a character not unfamiliar in modern literature, but hardly to be ex- 
pected in Stehr. 

( There are two general types of characters in Stehr, which we might call 
the Tone-Mensch and the Faber-Mensch, and these emanate from two 
distinct creative! periods: the early violent nihilistic phase and the later 
period of radiant religiosity. Characteristic of both types is their essentially 
dynamic quality. There are, to be sure, moments of perplexity and times of 
questioning, but one is always aware of the inherent strength and energy 


1 “TDamian, Posthumous Novel of Hermann Stehr,” Weimar, K. S. In Monatshefte, Vol. 
xxxvill, Dec. 1946, pp. 479-491. 
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of these characters. The Graveur, Josef Schramm, for example, is repaid 
for his kindness to his brother by a brutal assault which leaves him mute; 
his condition degenerates to revenge-crazed madness and he kills an in- 


- nocent smith and then hangs himself. Franz Tone, the Schindelmacher, 


rebels after years of patience and mildness; his rage bursts intojwild destruc- 
tive fury until he finally takes his own life| Marie Exner, of Der begrabene 
Gott, bears a monstrous child in answer to her earnest prayers; she smothers 
the baby, sets fire to her house and perishes in the flames. The symbolic 
story of Wendelin Heinelt, which was written two years before the appear- 
ance of our Fragment, is an expression of the complete transformation in 
Stehr’s Weltanschauung. And here too, the decisive moment is met with 
action; Wendelin Heinelt turns away from his own happiness and springs to 
the aid of his fallen fellow-man. Anton Gudnatz, the war-time profiteer, 
struggles in Passion-like agony until he finally overcomes his greed and 
gives away his money to help the hungry and the needy. Andreas Sintlinger, 
of Der Heiligenhof, wrestles in Faustian combat with the riddles of man 
and God. The Maechlers seek in constant striving through frequent error 
to find the right way of life. Franz Faber, who if the leading figure in Drei 
Ndachte and a guiding influence in Der Heiligenhof and Damian, proclaims 
his gospel in word and action. By force of example he exerts an inspiring and 
decisive influence on others. / 

The Prince is certainly-mot of either of these two categories. Though we 
have but a fragmentary picture of him, there is a certain completeness of 
character implied in his reference to his grief and helplessness as the ‘‘deep- 
est magic’”’ of his life, and to himself as a “Verirrter.’’ He seems to resemble 
only one other figure, Leonore Griebel. She hovered perplexed between the 
dull duty of her marriage and an imaginary romantic love; “not strong 
enough nor weak enough for insanity’” she withered away to a lonely death. 
The Prince and Leonore lack singleness of purpose; they seem to drift in- 
effectually apart from the firm and forceful characters of Stehr’s world. In 
the last analysis it seems that we are dealing with a transition character, 
one who has overcome the tendency to violent reaction and subsequent self- 
destruction but has not yet risen to the high happiness of understanding, 
forgiving, and helping. 

e have mentioned that the theme of the Fragment was friendship; 
let‘us now turn for a moment to a consideration of Stehr’s own experiences 
in this light. In 1899 he became involved in a law suit arising from his first 
two short stories. The charge was libel and he lost the case and saw his book 
banned because his only friend, a forester, testified against him and betrayed 
his confidence. Kohler indicates* that Stehr expressed his rage at his friend’s 
faithlessness in the story of Der Schindelmacher (1899). Just at.that time, 
however, Stehr’s loneliness was mitigated by the encouragement and 
recognition of Moritz Heimann. This period he called the ‘“Vorfrihling” 
of their friendship. Through Moritz Heimann Stehr came to know Gerhart 
Hauptmann, for whom he had a shy and profound admiration, which one 
might say was more akin to awe and worship. The first contacts were oc- 
casions of greatest joy for Stehr and the first meeting an event of profound 
inspiration. Stehr gradually regained his balance and sublimated his bitter- 


2 Leonore Griebel, p. 93. 
* Kohler, W., Hermann Stehr, 1927, pp. 42 ff. 
* Das Stundenglas; Blatter aus meinem Leben, p. 223. 
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ness. The poems “Besinnung,” ““Wandlung,” and “Zwei freundhafte Map. 
ner” of the year 1903 are expressions of this change: 

“Doch bist du gross, dann lass den Haufen 

nur hinter deiner Ferse laufen. 


Steig weiter, riihr’ dich nicht zur Rache, 
die ist des Herrgotts grause Sache.’ 


He turned more determinedly to plumbing the soul-depths in search of the 
unshakable divine base (Grund) in its all-embracing peace. He felt sure of 
his goal, but realized that he had gone only half the way: 

“So will ich warten, bis es sich erfullt, 

. .. getragen nur von einem Sehnen, 


das nicht mehr trotzig fordert, sondern gern 
durch Halbgewihrtes sich dem Ziele nihert.’”* 


In this period Stehr made the acquaintance of Walther Rathenau, an 
acquaintanceship which was to blossom into a profound friendship. This 
friendship was based upon an identity of spiritual values and an exchange 
of assistance, encouragement, and happiness. Stehr revealed the nature of 
this friendship most strikingly when he wrote, upon receiving a letter from 
Rathenau: ‘‘Nun, meine liebe Frau und ich haben einen hohen Feiertag der 
Seele genossen. Ich war so aus den gewohnten Angeln gehoben, wie es nur 
noch einmal, nach Empfang des ersten Briefes von Hauptmann vor 18 
Jahren der Fall war.””? 

Young Franz Faber, in Drei Nadchte which appeared just two years be- 
fore our Fragment, is confused, brooding, pondering, in his quest for the 
right way, but he is given a friend who counsels and guides and directs him. 
His questions are answered by old Willmann, new ones are posed for him, 
new worlds are opened up, and the way to the truths that yield peace and 
blissfulness is indicated to him by old Willmann. This is a different aspect of 
friendship, one in which the friend is counselor and guide. And so we find 
the Prince between two forces; saddened by the crushing blow of a per- 
fidious friend, but not enraged; moved by the counsel of his other friend, 
but not yet inspired to a new happiness. 

The aged Minister, on the other hand, has much of old Willmann in 
him. He counsels and advises his young friend; he warns him that thinking 
will never measure life’s meaning. He exhorts him to believe in himself, to 
realize that he cannot dispel the sorrows of this earth, but that he can trans- 
figure them with the potent resources which are within him. He urges him 
to overcome his longing for solitude and reminds him of his duty to his 
subjects and of his wife’s tearful anxiety. He cares not whether he be 
branded a fool or banned from court. The Minister is also a transition figure, 
symptomatic of the progression from the somewhat mysterious and retiring 
Willmann to the forceful and ubiquitous Faber as we eventually come to 
know him, and he represents an intermediary stage of Stehr’s concept of 
friendship between the “Licht auf dem Wege” of Drei Ndchte® and the 
“hohe, denkwiirdige Fest der Seele” of Der Heiligenhof.® 

Before concluding, a few words about the form of the Fragment seem ap- 
propriate. The fact that we have only four poems of such length make this 


5 Lebensbuch, p. 26. 6 “Letzter Entschluss,” ibid., p. 39. j 

7 Hermann Stehr-Walther Rathenau. Zwiesprache iiber den Zeiten. hrsg. v. Ursula Meni- 
dies-Stehr. Paul List Verlag, 1946, p. 57. 

8 P, 348. *P. 551. 
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Fragment particularly important to the student of Stehr. It arouses our 
hope again of seeing more of Die Ehebrecherin, the very early novel in verse, 
precursor to Leonore Griebel, the opening lines of which were quoted by 
Kohler twenty years ago.’® The verse is iambic pentameter, a frequent 
favorite of Stehr’s, and here too, it must be admitted, one looks in vain for 
the cadence or the “Schwung”’ of true lyric poetry. The scene is in the park 
of a castle at twilight, with the flickering lamps of the terrace in the back- 
ground and the faint music of a court banquet. The time is probably the 
Middle Ages or the Renaissance. The mood is one of magic sadness; Welt- 
schmerz and the tender bitterness of disillusion hang upon the air. There is 
an episodic, impressionistic character about the fragment. All of which 
reminds one of the Viennese neo-romantic poet, hardly of the Silesian 
philosopher-novelist. The language however, often betrays the real Stehr; 
for example, one notes the occurrence of Seele, Sein, Sinnen, Ahnung, 
Heiligkeit, Daseinswunder, with their characteristic connotations.) The 
imagery of the Minister is typically Stehrian in its remarkable har and 
complement of the realistic-concrete and the mystical-abstract elements. He 
speaks of the faithless friend, thus: 


“Es ist, als sei der Regen unserer Milde 
Als Mehltau auf die Seele ihm gefallen.’”™ 


And: 


‘Wie eine schwarze Wolke schwebt er dir 
Ums Haupt, und einem schmutz’gen Wasserfall 
Gleich stiirzt er durch die hellen Hauser deiner 
Lichtvollen Seele. Reisse vor der Stirn 
Den russ’gen Schleier weg und kehre mit 
Dem Besen will’gen Zorns aus dir die Lachen, 
Die das Erinnern an den Wiirdelosen 
In dir gebildet.”™ 


To conclude, it can be said that this neglected Fragment offers us an un- 
familiar glimpse of Stehr in a neo-romantic garb; two interesting charac- 
ters from a transition period in Stehr’s creative activity, and an aspect of 
Stehr’s concept of friendship which points to its ultimate culmination in the 
man Faber. 


Kart S. WEIMAR 
Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 


0 Op. cit., p. 40. 1 P, 340, 2 Pp, 338 f. 





POPE AS TEXTUAL CRITIC: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 
OF HIS HORATIAN TEXT' 


IN HIS DEFINITIVE EDITION of Pope’s Imitations of Horace, John 
Butt acknowledges that “the text of Horace which Pope habitually used” 
is unknown to him. He does, however, state with certainty (and unfor- 
tunately upon but a single piece of internal evidence) that Bentley’s edition 
of Horace, the most famous and most widely used of its day, was con- 
sciously “avoided” by Pope when the latter set up his own Latin text to ac- 
company his translations.” 

With that the matter rested until Bonamy Dobrée, wandering about 
the shelves of the Brotherton Collection in the Library of Leeds University, 
found by chance a book which was entitled Pope’s Horace. According to 
Mr. Dobrée “this is a small 8vo Elzevir Horace published at Leyden in 
1629 (the second title gives 1628), edited by Heinsius, in a binding which 
appears to be one of the 17th century. The third fly-leaf bears the name A. 
Pope, which to the inexpert eye looks like Pope’s signature. On the fourth 
flyleaf, written so as to resemble print, there stands:—Ex libris ALEX- 
ANDRI POPEI. Pret. 15s.’* There remains little doubt in Mr. Dobrée’s 
mind that this particular edition of Horace belonged to Pope. And in that 
conclusion the English scholar seems justified. Mr. Dobrée, however, ends 
his article on a qualifying and cautious note: “ . . . whether this is the text 
he habitually used is, of course, another matter. There are no marks or 
remarks of any kind throughout the volume.’ 

So much then for the scholarship which has been gathered about this one 
problem. The matter is admittedly a minor one when viewed against the 
entire body of scholarship and criticism centering about the greatest of the 
neo-classical poets. At the same time this fact does not mitigate the com- 
plexity of the problem or its solution. The latter depends in part upon the 
objective analysis of a rather subjective issue: Pope’s attitude and reaction 
to Bentley and the latter’s edition of Horace. In this respect, too, distinc- 
tion must be made between Pope’s evaluation of Bentley as a man on the 
one hand and as an editor of the Roman satirist on the other. Once this dis- 
tinction is understood, it becomes clear that Mr. Butt dismissed Pope’s use 
of Bentley too quickly and too easily. Moreover, it is necessary to discover 
to just which editions of Horace, Pope, had access. When this last matter is 


1 For the subject of this rand for several of the details of information contained within, 
I am indebted to Professor Maynard Mack, Yale University. 

? Alexander Pope, Imitations of Horace (edited by John Butt), New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942, p. xliii. Mr. Butt’s original statement should be quoted in its entirety. “The 
most famous editor of Horace in Pope’s time was Bentley, but except in Sober Advice Pope 
never followed Bentley’s text. Indeed he avoided it. Having accidentally printed one of Bent- 
ley’s conjectures in the seventh epistle of the first book—itedula in 1. 29—he substituted the 
old reading vol pecula, when revising the poem for the next edition.” 

* Bonamy Dobrée, “Pope’s Horace,” The Times Literary Supplement (Saturday, August 
12, 1939), p. 479. Mr. Dobrée’s note further describes the book as follows: 

Pasted in below the signature, and crossed out, there is a scrap of paper written over on 

the other side, and torn at the left hand bottom edge, so making the last line doubtful. On 

this is written:— / Alexander Pope / Poeta Anglus / floruit /M DCC XL/H.M./ 

Optimo viro / Gulielmus Glocest. Episc. / amicitiae causa /... casta (?) posuit / War- 

burton gave away this copy, for on the second fly-leaf is written:— / M. S. Smith / 

C. C. C. Oxon / dedit dono vir illust: mus / Gul. Episc. Gloc. 1778 

‘ Ibid. (Mr. Dobrée’s note was written in answer to Mr. Butt’s statement which was first 
he the English edition of the Imitations of Horace, published by Methuen & Co., Ltd. in 
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determined, one must then proceed to a word-for-word, line-by-line ex- 
amination of the several texts involved. Finally, by the comparative study 
of this evidence, one may with a certain amount of justification decide upon 
the text or texts which Pope “habitually used” in establishing his own 
Horatian text. 

Pope’s objection to Bentley as a scholar and as a person was primarily a 
philosophical one. Like the other humanists of the early eighteenth century, 
Pope defined all learning, whether speculative or practical, as useful knowl- 
edge which functioned for and was made subservient to the good of all man- 
kind. This learning was grounded upon a recognition of human needs anda 
fine sense of discrimination which aimed at the poise and social development 
of man. But Bentley was a pedant, and pedantry failed to achieve the view 
and scope of humanistic learning.® 

To this attitude then may be traced Pope’s hostility towards the scholar 
and pedant, Bentley. But at the same time Pope himself was a keener and 
more sensitive Latinist than present day scholars are ready to acknowledge. 
For this reason, therefore, it would have been impossible for him to dis- 
regard Bentley and his work completely. We know, even if only from the 
satirical portrait in The Dunciad, that Pope was familiar with many of 
Bentley’s textual discoveries and contributions,® and even Mr. Butt admits 
Pope’s use of Bentley’s edition of Horace for one of the satires.’ On the basis 
of this information, it is not presumptuous to modify Mr. Butt’s original 
remark as to Pope’s complete repudiation of Bentley as an Horatian editor. 
Instead one can argue that Pope recognized with objectivity and candor 
the evidence that Bentley added much to the text of Horace; that he 
challenged many of the inflexible and arbitrary standards of a mediocre 
vulgate; but that he added with over-zealous enthusiasm many more bad 
readings to his original text than he eliminated. If Pope recognized this 
fact, then it is also logical to suppose that instead of completely ignoring 
the text of Bentley, he used it with extreme caution and discrimination, 
weighing each emendation and variant reading before he adopted it. 

But if Pope used Bentley’s text with selective care, there were still 
other Horatian editions to which he had free access, indeed which he had in 
his own library. Mr. Dobrée has already pointed out the Elzevir edition 
which preserves conservatively the standard readings of the vulgate. To 
this text and Bentley’s must be added still more. Pope had in his library the 
ever popular Desprez edition prepared for the use of the Dauphin;* the 
somewhat erratic edition by Alexander Cunningham, a work which not 
only borrowed freely of Bentley’s emendations, but which also added many 
new readings of its own;* and a critique of Bentley’s edition by Cunningham 
which is largely a verbose and vitriolic commentary on Bentley’s earlier 
work on Horace.!® 


5 See Pope’s own satirical portrait of Bentley in The Dunciad, Bk. rv, 1. 203 ff. See also 
D. Mallet, Of Verbal Criticism: An Epistle to Mr. Pope, London, 1713. This latter ic essay 
discusses Bentley’s scholarly efforts, particularly his editions of Horace and Milton, in the 
light in which to Pope. 

* The Dunciad, Bk. tv, |. 203 ff. 7 See above, footnote 2. 

® Louis Desprez, Q. Horatii Flacci, Opera, Amsterdam, 1695. 

® Alexander Cunningham, Q. Horatii Flacci, Poemata, London, 1721. 

0 Alexander Cunningham, Amimadversiones in Ricardi Bentleii notas et emendationes ad 
Q. Horat. Flacem, The Hague, t. Johnson [i.e., a piracy], 1721. All three of these works, cited 
in footnotes 8, 9, 10, are at present resting in an English private library. The Desprez and Cun- 
ningham editions of Horace’s poetry contain Pope’s signature on the fly-leaf. 
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By the minute comparison of these four editions, the Heinsius, the 
Bentley, the Desprez and the Cunningham texts, the evidence points to a 
conclusion which must weaken the current belief that Pope’s knowledge of 
the classics was relatively superficial and lacking in penetration. Pope used 
the Elzevir edition prepared by Heinsius as his basic text. He varied nothing 
except the punctuation when he wished it to be more in accord with the 
sense and mood of his own translation. But at the same time he read along 
in Bentley and acquired for his own purposes those Bentley readings which 
he thought to be valid emendations. However, Pope was not a professional 
scholar and, therefore, it is logical to suppose that his trust in his own powers 
of classical erudition was not absolute. Thus, his selection of Bentley’s 
emendations would be based on the one hand upon the latter’s own evidence 
of manuscript authority, and on the other upon Cunningham’s criticism 
and acceptance of each new Bentley reading as it same up. Under such 
conditions Pope’s Horatian text emerges finally as an eclectic text, based 
largely on the vulgate readings preserved by Heinsius and occasionally 
emended by the most substantial of the Bentley variants. 

This conclusion can best be proved by the specimen analysis of two or 
three of the satires and epistles in the three editions involved. For example, 
in The First Satire of the Second Book of Horace, Pope’s Horatian text 
follows the edition of Heinsius exactly. In four lines, however, Pope alters 
single words so that they no longer agree with the Elzevir text. 

1. Pantolabum Scurram, Nomentanumve nepotem?™ 
Pantolabum scurram, Nomentanumque nepotem ;* 
2. Grande malum Turius, si guid se judice certes ;“ 
Grande malum Turius, si guis se judice certet.“ 
3. Cederet, introrsum turpis; num Laelius, & qui” 
Cederet, introrsum turpis? num Laelius, aué qui® 
4. Equidem nihil hinc difindere possum."” 
Equidem nihil ic diffindere possum."* 


These four changes stem from a single source; they are all emendations 
which appeared for the first time in Bentley’s radical edition of 1711. 


1. Pantolabum scurram, Nomentanumve nepotem?!* 
2. Grande malum Turius, si guid se judice certes.*° 
3. Cederet, introrsum turpis; num Laelius, & qui® 
4. Equidem nihil inc diffingere possum.” 


By the same method of collation it becomes evident that Pope could not 
possibly have used either Desprez or Cunningham as a basic text because 
of the large number of discrepancies which exist between his own text and 
the other two texts respectively.% At the same time it should be pointed out 


4 Pope, Sat. 1. i. 22. All citations from Pope’s Horatian text are taken from Butt’s edition 
of Pope’s Imitations of Horace. (In all the following quotations the italics are mine.) 

2 Daniel Heinsius, Quintus Horatius Flaccus, (Elzevir Press), Leyden, 1629. Sat. 1. i. 22. 

8 Pope, Sat. 11. i. 49. “ Heinsius, Sat. 1. i. 49. % Pope, Sat. 11. i. 65. 

46 Heinsius, Sad. m. i. 65. 17 Pope, Sat. 1. i. 79. 18 Heinsius, Sat. m1. i. 79. 

19 Richard Bentley, Q. Horatius Flaccus, Cambridge, 1711. Sat. m. i. 22. 

20 Tbid., Sat. 11. i. 49. * Tbid., Sat. 11. i. 65. 

% Tbid., Sat. 11. i. 79. It is to be noted that in this same line Pope disregards Bentley's 
change of diffindere to diffingere on the grounds of insufficient manuscript authority. Bentley’s 
change of hic to hinc was, however, based on the best of manuscript support, and it is an emen- 
dation which is accepted by many of our contemporary textual critics today. 

23 Not only does Pope’s text vary from Desprez’s in the case of the emendations discussed 
above and those listed throughout the paper, but it varies in approximately 29 other instances 
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that Pope, except in one particular instance,™ has not in this satire or in 
any other ever borrowed a reading from Bentley which had not been ap- 
proved and accepted by Cunningham.” 

In The Second Satire of the Second Book of Horace, Paraphrased, the 
identical situation holds true. Pope carefully follows the Elzevir text word 
for word to turn aside at three scattered points in order to adopt those 
variants which were first introduced by Bentley. 

1. Utrum imitabitur? hac urget lupus, hac canis, aiunf™* 
Utrum imitabitur? hac urget lupus, hac canis, angif*” 

2. Mundus erit qui non offendat sordibus, atque* 
Mundus erit, qui non offendet sordibus, atque” 

3. At mihi sew longum post tempus venerat hospes® 
At mihi cum longum post tempus venerat hospes,™ 


As in the previous satire, it is Bentley who furnishes Pope with these 
particular variants. 


1, Utrum imitabitur? hac urguet lupus, hac canis, aiunt** 
2. Mundus erit, qua non offendat sordibus, atque* 
3. Ac mihi sew longum post tempus venerat hospes,* 


From the citations given above it becomes obvious that rarely did Pope 
ever diverge from Heinsius more than three or four times in a single satire. 
For example, Pope, when setting up the Latin text for the first satire of 
the second book, used only four out of eleven possible Bentley emendations; 
and for the second satire of the second book Pope borrowed only three of 
Bentley’s sixteen new readings. However, in the case of The First Epistle of 
the First Book of Horace, Pope went to Bentley’s edition for eight out of 
fourteen emendations. Thus Pope, while reproducing the Heinsius text in 
large part, turns aside in the following instances: 


1, Est guédam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra® 
Est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.™ 
; Haec Janus summus ab imo 
Prodocet™ 


i = Haec Ianus summus ab imo 
erdocet: 


as well. Pope’s text differs from Cunningham’s in approximately 156 readings. 
No. of Variants 
Epistle in Desprez In Cunningham 
1. i. 3 15 
I. vi. 12 
I. Vii. 9 
I. i. 37 
It. ii. 
Satires 
I. i. 
Il. ii. 
Il. vi. 
* In Ep. 1. i. 105. Cunningham retains the vulgate reading of respicientis, while Pope ac- 
cepts Bentley’s reading of suspicientis (Ep. 1. i. 102). 
___ ® Pope’s dependence upon Cunningham as a check for the acceptability of Bentley’s read- 
ings is well illustrated in the line cited in footnotes 17, 18, 22. Cunningham accepts the reading 
of hinc for hic but ignores the change of diffindere to diffingere. Thus the line in Cunningham’s 


edition 
Equidem nihil hinc diffindere possum 
is the same as it appears in Pope’s text. 
* Pope, Sat. 1. ii. 46. 27 Heinsius, Sat. 1. ii. 64. 28 Pope, Sat. m. ii. 47. 
** Heinsius, Saé. 1. ii. 65. 30 Pope, Sat. 1. ii. 99. 31 Heinsius, Sat. 1. ii. 118. 
® Bentley, Sat. . ii. 64. % Tbid., Sat. u. ii. 65. 4 Jbid., Sat. u. ii. 118. 
% Pope, Ep. 1. i. 32. % Heinsius, Ep. 1. i. 32. 37 Pope, Ep. 1. i. 51-52. 
** Heinsius, Ep. 1. i. 54-55. 








Bloom 


3. Pn animus tibi, sunt mores, est lingua, fidesque 
- — sex, septem millia desint, 
le 


Si pants « a sex septem millia desunt, 
Est animus tibi, sunt mores, & lingua, fidesque: 
Plebs eris.“ 
4. Liberum & erectum, praesens hortatur, & aptat?“ 
Liberum & erectum, praesens hortatur, & optai?* 
5. Bellua multorum est capitum, nam quid sequar 
aut quem?# 
Bellua multorum es capitum. nam quid sequar 
aut quem“ 
6. Si curtatus inaequali tonsore capillos 
Occurro, rides;* 
Si curtatus inaequali tonsore capillos 
; rides:* 
7. De te pendentis, te sus picientis, Amici“ 
De te pendentis te respicientis amici* 





A quick glance at Bentley’s edition is enough to assure one that each of these 
departures from Heinsius is peculiar to and originates directly from the 
eighteenth century English scholar. 


1, Est guadam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.” 








2. haec Janus summus ab imo 
Prodocet:™ th 
3. Est animus tibi, sunt mores, est lingua fidesque: . 
Sed quadringentis sex septem millia desint; chi 
Plebs eris.™ edi 
4. Liberum & erectum, praesens hortatur & aptat?™ 
5. Belua multorum est capitum. nam quid sequar, 
aut quem? 
6. Si curatus inaequali tonsore capillos an 
Occurro:* the 
7. De te pendentis, te suspicientis amici® ori 
This same procedure and method is followed in each of the satires and ors 
epistles for which Pope sets up a Latin text. For example, in both An Imita- tie 
tion of the Sixth Satire of the Second Book and The First Epistle of the Second mead 
Book of Horace, Imitated, Pope departs from Heinsius to take up five differ- - 
ent Bentley readings in each work.® Yet even to this method Pope was not 
slavish. Indeed, the Latin text for The Second Epistle of the Second Book of pre 
Horace, Imitated, which borrows only one of Bentley’s sixteen possible aie 
39 Pope, Ep. 1. i. 54-55. 40 Heinsius, Ep. 1. i. 57-59. “ Pope, Ep. 1. i. 66. sup 
“ Heinsius, Zp. 1. i. 69. * Pope, Ep. 1. i. 73. “ Heinsius, Zp. 1. i. 76. low 
* Pope, Ep. 1. i. 91-92.  Heinsius, Ep. 1. i. 94-95. 47 Pope, Ep. 1. i. 102. bib 
8 Heinsius, Ep. 1. i. 105. 49 Bentley, Ep. 1. i. 32. 50 Thid., Ep. 1. i. 54-55. 
5 Thid., Ep. 1. i. 57-59. 8 Tbid., Ep. 1. i. 69. 8 Tbid., Ep. 1. i. 76. eas) 
4 Tbid., Ep. 1. i. 94-95. % Ibid., Ep. 1. i. 105. user 
% Pope, Sat. 11. vi. Heinsius, Sat. 11. vi. uset 
1 Ms nil l. 4. nihil 
. 10. quae 1. 10. 
1. 70. suvescit l. 70. | ae 
l. 78. si quis nam l. 78. nam si quis 
l. 83. ille l. 83. ili | 
(See the corresponding lines in Bentley’s text.) ) 
Pope, Ep. u. i. Heinsius, Ep. 11. i. | 
l. 18. hoc l. 18. hic , 
1. 150. ire domos impune minax 1. 150. ire minax impune domos } 
1. 155. redacti 1. 155. reducti 
1. 213. magus 1. 213. magnus 
1. 270. quicquid 1. 270. quidquid Ep. 1 


(See the corresponding lines in Bentley’s text.) the r 
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emendations,* is interesting for the further light which it throws on Pope’s 
editorial independence. In the following lines: 


Tu me inter strepitus nocturnos atque diurnos 
Vis me canere, & contacta sequi vestigia vatum?™ 


Pope has used a reading which varies from both Heinsius and Bentley. 


Tu me inter strepitus nocturnos, atque diurnos 
Vis canere, & contracta sequi vestigia vatum?** 


Tu me inter strepitus nocturnos atque diurnos 
Vis canere, & non tacta sequi vestigia vatum?* 


Once again, however, the source for this particular reading is Bentley—this 
time indirectly. The latter’s non tacta was a new reading, and in order to 
defend it, Bentley found it necessary to list and to attack all earlier read- 
ings. Among these was contacta which, with its implications of literary 
imitation, Pope found particularly pertinent to his own and the neo-classical 
theory of poetic creation. 


How shall I rhime in this eternal Roar? 
How match the Bards whom none e’er match’d before?# 


And finally in The Seventh Epistle of the First Book of Horace, Imitated in 
the Manner of Dr. Swift, Pope borrows two Bentley emendations,® only to 
change one in favor of the Heinsius reading in a later edition. In the 1739 
edition of this satire Pope’s Latin version read: 


Forte per angustam tenuis nitedula rimam 


and agreed with Bentley’s reading of mitedula rather than Heinsius’s and 
the vulgate’s vulpecula. In the 1740 octavo, however, Pope changed his 
original reading and returned to that of his basic text. One cannot state the 
reason for this change with absolute certainty. Nevertheless, it is fairly 
reasonable to suppose that Pope was motivated by the desire for caution; 
for Pope, who was willing to accept a Bentley emendation on good manu- 
script authority, was naturally hesitant and even sceptical when it came to 
an original conjecture. 

This then is the evidence for the conclusion that Pope’s Latin text was 
an eclectic one. Heinsius’s edition served as the constant base for Pope’s 
own. When, however, he felt that Bentley had unusually strong manuscript 
support, he turned aside from the readings of the Dutch scholar and fol- 
lowed instead those offered by Bentley.® If this tentative solution to the 
bibliographical problem of Pope’s Horatian text is the correct one, then it is 
easy to understand why the particular edition which Pope “habitually 
used”’ never came to light, for it is not one single text, but two—with a third 
used as a constant check. 


Rhode Island State College 


* Pope, Ep. 1. ii. 158. & aere est; Heinsius, Ep. u. ii. 158. & aere. 

8 Pope, Ep. u. ii. 79-80. % Heinsius, Ep. 11. ii. 79-80. 

° Bentley, Ep. 1. ii. 79-80. 

* Pope, The Second Epistle of the Second Book of Horace, Imitated. ll. 114-115. 

® Pope, Ep. 1. vii. 22. paratus; Heinsius, Ep. 1. vii. 22. paratum. 

Pope, Ep. 1. vii. 29. nitedula; Heinsius, Ep. 1. vii. 29. vul pecula. 

* It is to be noted that Pope accepted only a single original Bentley ay capt See Pope, 
Ep. 1. i. 73. est. (Cf. Bentley, Ep i. 76. for the same reading.) This is to be compared with 
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THE PROVERBS IN THE LETTERS OF 
FRAU RATH GOETHE 


WITH THE COMPLETION of the basic study on Goethe’s use of the 
proverb,' it is now possible to essay an evaluation of the bywords in the let- 
ters of Frau Rath Goethe pointing perhaps to the primary source of the poet's 
early affinity for the saying of the folk. 

Goethe himself ascribes that fondness to the fact that he was born and 
reared in the Upper German dialect area where simile, metaphor, allusion, 
and proverb are integral parts of everyday speech.” Moreover, in reproduc- 
ing some of Rath Goethe’s favorite commonplace quotations in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit and elsewhere,*? Johann Wolfgang acknowledges by implica- 
tion the paroemiological debt he owes his father. Nowhere, however, does he 
mention a similar indebtedness to his mother. 

Yet the correspondence of his ‘“‘Miitterchen,” as he affectionately refers 
to her in the oft-quoted quatrain, 

Vom Vater hab ich die Statur, 
Die Lebens ernstes Fiihren; 


Vom Miitterchen die Frohnatur 
Und Lust zu fabulieren,* 


contains at least thirty sayings, of which fifteen are also attested in his own 
written or oral tradition.® 

These proverbs, arranged alphabetically, generally by the first key 
word, as listed in the standard collections of Karl Friedrich Wilhelm 
Wander,® Carl Schulze,’ or Georg Biichmann,' and their parallels in context 


are:® 


(1) Vier Augen sehen mehr als zwei.'° Concerned, lest the possessions of 
her actor friend be seized by his creditors, Elisabetha Goethe tried to dis- 
suade Karl Wolfgang Unzelmann" from stopping over in Frankfort, on his 


1Cf. J. Alan Pfeffer, The Proverb in Goethe (number eighteen of the new series of the 
“Columbia University Germanic Studies” edited by Robert Herndon Fife), New York, King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1948. 

* Cf. volume xxvu, pages 57 f., lines 21 ff., of the first division of Goethes Werke. Herausge- 
geben im Auftrage der GrofSherzogin Sophie von Sachsen. Weimar. I. Abtheilung. 55 Bande. 
1887-1914. II. Abtheilung. 13 Bande. 1890-1904. III. Abtheilung. 15 Bande. 1887-1919. 
IV. Abtheilung. 50 Bande. 1887-1912. Cited hereafter as WA. 

3 Cf. WA, L. Abtheilung, xxv, 320, 23 and 28 f.; I. Abtheilung, xxrx, 155, 23 f.; and IV. 
Abtheilung, xxv, 165, 8 ff. 

‘WA, I. Abtheilung, m1, 368, 1824 ff. 

5 Cf. Die Briefe der Frau Rath Goethe. Gesammelt und herausgegeben von Albert Késter. 
2 Bande. Sechste, vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 1923. Cited hereafter as BR. 

6 Deutsches Sprichworterlexikon. Herausgegeben von Karl Friedrich Wilhelm Wander. 
5 Bande. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1867-1880. Cited hereafter as Wa. 

7 Carl Schulze, Die biblischen S prichworter der deutschen S prache, Géttingen, Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprechts Verlag, 1860. Cited hereafter as SB. 

8 Gefliigelte Worte. Der Zitatenschats des deutschen Volkes. Gesammelt und erlautert von 
Georg Biichmann. Fortgesetzt von Walter Robert-Tornow, Konrad Weidling und Eduard 
Ippel. 27. Auflage neu bearbeitet von Bogdan Krieger. Zweiter, unveranderter Abdruck. Berlin, 
Haude & Spenersche Buchhandlungen, M. Paschke, 1926. Cited hereafter as Bii. 

* Chronologically proverb number 3, cited in 1779, is first. The others are quoted in the 
following order: 7 in 1780; 16, 11, 25 in 1781; 13 in 1783; 6 in 1784; 14, 21, 27, 2 in 1785; 1, 
30, 4, 17, 20, 22 in 1788; 29 in 1790; 5, 9, 24 in 1791; 18 in 1793; 5 in 1794; 13 in 1798; 10in 
1801; 11 in 1803; 8, 19 in 1806; 23, 15, 26, 28 in 1807. 

10 Wa, 1, 176, 200. ; 

1 A member of GroSmann’s company since 1784, Unzelmann was an extremely versatile 
actor. “In Rollen zweiten Ranges,” Késter tells us, “(war er) geradezu ein Genie,” and Frank- 
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way to Berlin, at least until he had arranged his affairs. To delay his plans 
she urged him to discuss the matter with his patron, Count von Spaur. In- 
deed, she offered to do it herself in writing, if necessary, because, she argued, 
“vier Augen sehen mehr wie zwey.”™ 

(2) Bettest du dir wohl, so liegst du wohl. In recommending caution to 
the actor and theater director, Gustav Friedrich Wilhelm Grofmann,“ bent 
on taking Demoiselle Margarete Viktoria Schroth for his second wife," 
Frau Rath Goethe reminded him (on July 9, 1785) of the commonplace 
sentence: “Bette dich gut, so schlaft (sic) du gut.’’* A Goethean version of the 
same saying, ‘‘Wohl dem der sich leidlich bettet,’” is contained in a letter to 
Carl August, dated October 11, 1781. 

(3) Alle Ding eine Weil.'* On another occasion Elisabetha Goethe as- 
sured Grofsmann that she should look forward to the Easter Fair with even 
greater anticipation, if he were still a member of Seydel’s company. But, she 
confided resignedly: “Alles ding eine weil.’’” 

(4) Fehlen ist menschlich2° Unzelmann’s precipitous departure from 
Mainz and Frankfort in the spring of 1788 to fill an engagement in Berlin 
deeply upset his Frankfort patroness. It also vexed von Dalberg, then in- 
tendant at Mainz, into demanding an apology from the actor. However, 
the latter hesitated to tender it on the ground that it might cast a reflection 
on his honor. But Frau Aja brushed aside his argument in a letter dated 
May 9, 1788, maintaining: “‘Um Vergebung bitten thut an der Ehre nicht 
den geringsten Abbruch—den fehlen ist ja so menschlich.”™ In Goethe’s 
“Singspiel” Erwin und Elmire, occasioned by Lili Schénemann in 1775, the 
vulgar derivative of the biblical saying, Wir fehlen alle mannigfaltig,” is 
echoed as “Es fehlt der Mensch.’ 

(S) Den Gelehrten ist gut predigen.* Three years after his removal to 
Berlin word reached Unzelmann that plans were afoot to establish a 
“Nationaltheater” in Frankfort and that his name was being mentioned in 
connection with the post of director. But when he wrote Frau Rath Goethe 
to inquire whether the rumors were founded on fact and to solicit her advice 
in case he were called upon to make a choice between Berlin and Frankfort, 
his erstwhile patroness replied: “‘Mit unserm Nationahl Theater hat es in 
so weit seine Richtigkeit, daf der Magistrath seine Einwilligung dazu 
gegeben hat . . . Daf mann schon an Ihnen gedacht haben solte ist méglich 
aber als director—das ist ein biSgen unwahrscheinlich . . . . So lange die 
unternehmer nicht selbst an Ihnen schreiben; so ist alles andre geschwatz 
wischi waschi. Zudem kan ich mir nicht vorstellen daf Ihr jetziger Aufent- 
halt Ihnen nicht mehr behagte—wo Sie so viel Gliick zuriick lassen miiSten 
da Sie hir schwerlich finden wiirden—denn die Zeit hat viel viel verandert .. . 


fort acclaimed him as such. But he aspired to greater réles and therefore — an engage- 
ment in the “capital,” prompted by the promise of an audience appreciative of his more serious 
Thespian talents. Cf. BR, 1, xiv f. 

” Cf. her letter to Unzelmann, dated March 21, 1788, in BR, 1, 166. 

% We, t, 355, 1. 

 Késter refers to him as “der Dilettant unter den Theaterdirektoren des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts.” Cf. BR, 1, xiii. 

** He subsequently married her. 

‘6 Cf. her letter to Grofimann, dated July 9, 1785, in BR, 1, 148. 





‘' WA, IV. Abtheilung, v, 203, 14 f. 18 Wa, 1, 604, 25. 

'® Cf. her letter to Grofimann, dated March 4, 1779, in BR, 1, 48. 20 Wa, 1, 956, 17. 
*! Cf. her letter to Unzelmann, dated May 9, 1788, in BR, 1, 171. 

* The New Testament, James 3, 2. % WA, L. Abtheilung, x1, 298, 250. 


* Wa, 1, 1533, 3. 
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Rathen was Sie thun sollen, das kan ich auf keine weife, da ich ja wegen 
Ihrer dortigen VerhiltniiSe gantz unwifSend bin . . . und Gelehrten ist gut 
predigen.”™ On July 26, 1794, Frau Rath Goethe repeated the proverb, in- 
cluding “den,” in a missive to Goethe in which she informed him: “Ich 
habe dir 10 Centner Biicher geschickt—also—den Gelehrten ist gut predi- 
en.’’% 

(6) Dem Gerechten gibt’s der Herr im Schlaf." On his way to a chase in 
the environs of nearby Darmstadt in the late autumn of the year 1784 Carl 
August tarried long enough in Frankfort to call on the poet’s mother and to 
join her at breakfast. Elated over the honor paid her, she wrote to Fritz von 
Stein soon thereafter: “Ich bin viel gliicklicher als die Frau von Reck.**— 
Die Dame muf reisen um die gelehrten Manner Deutschlands zu sehen, bei 
mich kommen sie Alle ins Haus, das war ungleich bequemer,—ja, ja, wems 
Gott ginnt, giebt ers im Schlaf.””** 

(7) Eine Hand wascht die andere.*© GroSmann’s ingratiating mannerisms 
are reported frequently to have charmed Frau Rath Goethe into lending 
him, privately, considerable sums of money. These GrofSmann sometimes 
had to be prodded into repaying, as on December 15, 1780, when Frau 
Rath Goethe concluded a request for restitution of a loan long overdue with 
the reminder: “‘Wir hoffen ja noch lange in dieser Werckeltags Welt zusam- 
men zu Leben, und da kan noch oft eime Hand die andre waschen, sagte der 
weife Sancho.’”* In Goethe’s epigrammatic poem, “‘Wie du mir, so ich dir,” 
believed to have originated in 1814, the classical dictum reads: ‘“‘Hand wird 
nur von Hand gewaschen.””* 

(8) Ein frihlich Herz ist des Menschen Leben® and Ein guter Mut ist ein 
tagliches Wohlleben.* Goethe acknowledged Christiane’s part in the events 
following the battle of Jena by having the wedding band inscribed “‘October 
14” rather than October 19, the day on which their marriage was formalized. 
Frau Rath Goethe said of it in a letter to her son on December 12, 1806: 
“(Christianes) schénes—heroisches—haufhilterisches Betragen hat mein 
Herz erfreut—Gott erhalte Ihren frohen Muth—Ein fréliges Hertz, ist ein 
tigliches Wohlleben, sagt Sirach.’”™ (Ecclesiasticus actually says: ‘‘Ein 
fréhliches Herz ist des Menschen Leben.” It is the Solomonic proverb which 
terminates in “ist ein tagliches Wohlleben.’’) 

(9) Ein gebranntes Kind fiirchtet das Feuer.* Elisabetha Goethe could 
never quite forgive Unzelmann for leaving Frankfort,” nor could she refrain 
from alluding to her aggrievement in her correspondence with him. In her 
letter of May 21, 1791, in which she disclaimed any detailed knowledge 
about Frankfort’s plans for a new theater or, for that matter, about things 
concerning the theater in general, she commented: “Ich bekiimmre mich 
jetzt Gott sey Lob und danck!!! um all das Zeugs nichts mehr—denn 
niemand weifs befer als Sie wie ich vor meiner Miihe Sorgen und Wohl- 


* Cf. her letter to Unzelmann, dated May 21, 1791, in BR, 1, 218. 
* Cf. her letter to Goethe, dated July 26, 1794, in BR, 1, 263 f. 
27 Bu, 22 (Psalms, 127, 2). 
‘ ee is, Elise von der Recke (1756-1833), authoress and traveller in the manner of Mme. 
e Staél. 
29 Cf. her letter to Fritz von Stein, dated December 23, 1784, in BR, 1, 140. 
%” Wa, m1, 298, 123. 
* Cf, her letter to GroSmann, dated December 23, 1780, in BR, 1, 91. 
% WA, I. Abtheilung, m, 292, 3. % The Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus, 30, 23. 
4 The Old Testament, Proverbs, 15, 15. 
% Cf, her letter to Goethe, dated December 12, 1806, in BR, 11, 150. 
%* Wa, u, 1279, 197. 37 Cf. especially proverb number 17. 
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thaten bin belohnt worden—Ein gebrandes Kind scheut das Feuer.’** Unlike 
the recorded “‘fiirchtet,’”? Goethe also quoted “scheut,” that is, “Ein 
gebranntes Kind scheut das Feuer,” in ‘‘Maximen und Reflexionen aus dem 
NachlaB.’’** 

(10) Viele Kéche verderben (versalzen) den Brei (die Sauce).* In reply to 
Goethe’s inquiry about the state of the theater at Frankfort, Frau Rath 
Goethe wrote the poet on November 20, 1801: “Bey unserm Theater gehts 
nach dem alten Sprichwort: viele Kéche verderben den Brey.” Goethe in- 
corporated the alternate form of the adage, “Viele Kéche versalzen den Brei,” 
in the collection “‘Sprichwértlich” of the years 1809-1814.@ 

(11) Wer etwas kann, den hilt man wert, den Ungeschickten niemand 
begehrt.* On November 28, 1803, Elisabetha Goethe asked her friend, 
Esther Stock, wife of the F rankfort councilman Jacob Stock, to do an er- 
rand for her ‘and added by way of apology: “Ich bedaure die viele Miihe 
—doch seye dein Trost das schéne Sprichwort: Wer etwas kan, den hilt 
mann werth u. s. w.” 

(12) Lehn erlischt nie. When the Duchess Luise, wife of Carl August, 
was about to give birth to her second child, the first having been a girl, 
Goethe’s mother expressed the fervent hope that it might be a prince. If it 
is a prince, she promised the Duchess Anna Amalie, “So mag die Schlos- 
sern® meinetwegen noch zehn Téchter bekommen, es sterben keine Lehen 
aus,’’47 

(13) Alte Liebe rostet nicht.* At the news that Luise’s third child was a 
boy, the second also having been a girl, Frau Rath Goethe remarked to the 
Duchess Anna Amalie: “Wieland und meinem Sohn wiirde ich es ewig nicht 
verzeihen, wenn sie bey dieser frohen Begebenheit Ihren Pegasus nicht 
weidlich tummeltten, und mich verlangt recht hertzlich, Ihre Gebuhrten 
zu sehen. Freylich komt es mir vor als ob mein Sohn, sich in etwas mit den 
Musen Brouiliert hatte—doch alte Liebe Rostest nicht—sie werden auf seinen 
Ruf, schon bald wieder bey der Hand seyn.’** To Christiane Vulpius, her 
“future” daughter-in-law, she said some five years later in connection with 
the belated marriage of Iffland, then thirty-seven: “Seine Heyrath bestit- 
tigt das Sprichwort: alte Liebe rostet nicht.’*® Goethe iterated the time- 
tested saw in his review of Griibel’s Gedichte in Niirnberger Mundart, printed 
in 1798.5! 

(14) Ein kleiner Mann ist auch ein Mann.* A rhymed note from Louise 
von Géchhausen, the lady of the Weimar court to whom we are indebted 
for the only copy of the lost Urfaust manuscript, elicited from Frau Aja a 
reply in kind, including: “‘Aber als mich meine Mutter gebahr, / Kein 
Poeten Gestirn am Himmel war; / Doch—will ichs machen so wie ichs 


8 Cf. her letter to Unzelmann, dated May 21, 1791, in BR, 1, a 

%® WA, I. Abtheilung, x1u1.2, 230, 12. “ Wa, ul, aad 43 “ Cf. BR, u, 92. 

“ WA, I. Abtheilung, u, 231, 171. * Wa, u, 1495, 78. 

* Cf. her letter to Esther Stock, dated November 28, 1803, in BR, u, 112. 

® Wa, u, 1878, 11. 

“ After the death of his first wife, Cornelia Goethe, Johann Georg Schlosser married 
Jaane Fahlmer. It is to her and her second daughter, just rn, that Frau Rath Goethe has 
reference. 

“ her oy to the Duchess Anna Amalie, dated September 14, 1781, in BR, 1, 105. 

“8 Wa, ut, 129, 11. 

“Cf. her letter to the Duchess Anna Amalie, dated March 1, 1783, in BR, 1, 121. 

5° Cf. her letter to Christiane Vulpius, dated "May 7, 1798, in BR, u, 48. 

‘| WA, I. Abtheilung, x1, 246, 18 f. 

® Wa, m1, 391, 673. 
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kan / Ein kleiner Mann, ist auch ein Mann, / Wir kénnen nicht alle Wie- 
lande seyn / Der macht dir den Reim so nett u rein . . . ”* Verbatim rendi- 
tions of “‘Ein kleiner Mann ist auch ein Mann” are also contained in Goethe’s 
“Prolog” to the Jahrmarkts-Fest cu Plundersweilern, given to the public in 
1774, in his letter to Charlotte von Stein, written between February 7 and 
10, 1787,® and in his Italidnische Reise, published in 1816—1817.* 

(15) Was im Menschen nicht ist, das kann man nicht aus ihm (heraus)- 
kriegen.*’ Among her many visitors Frau Rath Goethe enjoyed especially 
the professors who, she told Goethe, in a letter dated October 6, 1807, 
imagined she had contributed to his great talent. “‘Kommen sie denn um 
mich zu beschauen—da stelle ich denn mein Licht nicht unter den Scheffel 
sondern auf den Leuchter versichre zwar die Menschen da& ich zu dem was 
dich zum grofen Mann und Tichter gemacht hat nicht das aller mindeste 
beygetragen hatte . . . denn zu deiner Bildung in Mutterleibe da alles schon 
im Keim in dich gelegt wurde dazu habe ich warlich nichts gethan . . . und 
wo nichts drinnen ist da kan nichts raus kommen.” In Hermann und Doro- 
thea, completed a decade earlier, the adage runs: “‘Was im Menschen nicht 
ist, hommt nicht aus ihm.’’® 

(16) Priifet alles und das Gute (Beste) behaltet.°° The Weimar scene and 
the “infamous Weimar clime’’ so distressed Merck on the occasion of his 
visit there in the spring of 1781 that he insisted Frau Rath Goethe make 
every effort to get Goethe away from both. As a result she wrote the poet 
on June 17, 1781: “Lieber Sohn! ... Du mut am besten wifen was dir 
nutzt—da meine Verfafung jetzt so ist, da ich Herr und Meister bin, und 
dir also ungehindert gute und ruhige Tage verschaffen kénte; so kanst du 
leicht dencken, wie sehr mich das schmertzen wiirde—wenn du Gesundheit 
und kraffte in deinem dinste zusetzen . . . Doch dich ohne Noth aus deinem 
Wirckungs-Kreif§ heraus reifen, wire auf der andern seite eben so thérig— 
Also du bist Herr von deinem Schicksahl—priife alles und erwihle das beste.”™ 
The Goethean counterpart, “Priifet alles und das Beste behaltet,” is a literal 
quotation of the popular sentence from St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans (2, 
18). It is embedded in the texture of the Sanct Rochus-Fest zu Bingen of the 
year 1814. 

(17) Der eine sitet, der andere schneidet.“ For months after Unzelmann 
unexpectedly betook himself to Berlin, Elisabetha Goethe continued bitter 
in her disappointment over the fickleness of her actor friend. Nowhere is 
that resentment voiced more clearly than in the lament she addressed to 
him on September 12, 1788: “Vor mich ist alles vorbey—mit mir ist aus— 
da® es Ihnen wohl geht, da Sie auch zu Ihren andern anerkandten Verdin- 
sten noch in kommischen Opern brilliren freut mich—den so tief bin ich 
noch nicht gefallen—da8 mich das Gliick meines Freundes nicht vergniigen 
solte—aber es ist eine bitter siife Freude—andre die nicht gesdt haben 
erndten.”’® In the final version of I phigenie (I phigenie auf Tauris) largely a 


53 Cf. her letter to Louise von Géchhausen, assigned to the end of February of the year 
1785, in BR, 1, 142. 
% WA, I. Abtheilung, xv1, 5, 58. % WA, IV. Abtheilung, vu, 181, 13. 
5 WA, I. Abtheilung, xxx, 274, 3 f. 57 Wa, 11, 624, 778. 58 Cf. BR, 11, 168. 
5° WA, I. Abtheilung, L, 3. Ges., 208, 3. 
6 SB, 179, 275 (Romans, 2, 18 and Thessalonians, 1, 5, 21). ® Cf. BR, 1, 96. 
a * In his first letter to the Thessalonians (5, 21) St. Paul said: “Priifet alles und das Gute 
altet.” 
* WA, I. Abtheilung, xxxrv.1, 27, 10. % SB, 166, 243 (John, 4, 37). 
% Cf. her letter to Unzelmann, dated September 12, 1788, in BR, 1, 186. 
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product of the Italian sojourn, the antithetic aphorism, One soweth and 
another reapeth—Der eine sdet, der andere schneidet, reads: “Was ihr gesit, hat 
er geerntet,”’* 

(18) Eine Schwalbe macht (bringt) keinen Sommer.” Preliminary to sell- 
ing the “Haus am Hirschgraben”’ and moving to smaller quarters, Frau 
Aja sought to dispose of the stores of books and wines Rath Goethe had ac- 
cumulated during his lifetime. With regard to the latter she reported to the 
poet, whom she kept closely informed about these matters: ‘Herr Gogel 
hat die Weine probirt—hat davor 7500 f gebothen. Da aber eine Schwalbe 
keinen Sommer macht, und ich immer hofe noch mehr zu bekommen—so 
werden sie noch vor den Feyertagen von Peter Dorville probirt wer- 
den... "™ 

(19) Was schmutzt, das putzt.®* On the eve of Christmas of the year 1806 
Frau Rath Goethe wanted to make Christiane a gift of some material for a 
dress. However, not knowing what colors her “dear daughter”’ liked, she 
later confided in her son that she was guided in her choice by the old saying, 
“was schmutzt, das putst.’’™ 

(20) Sorget nicht fiir den andern Morgen.” Although she never realized 
her intention, Elisabetha Goethe toyed again and again with the idea of 
visiting her son in Weimar. In the autumn of 1788 she wrote the Duchess 
Anna Amalie regarding it: ‘Merck besteht drauf da ichs Friihjahr mit 
Ihm nach Weimar miiSte—vor der Hand kan ich die méglichkeit noch 
nicht so recht einsehen, wollens also einstweilen bey dem goldnen spruch: 
Sorget nicht vor den andern Morgen, beruhen lassen.’’™” 

(21) Jeder spricht, wie ihm der Schnabel gewachsen ist.” In her rhymed 
note, assigned to the end of February of the year 1785, Frau Aja conceded 
to Louise von Géchhausen: ‘“‘Wir kénnen nicht alle Wielande seyn / Der 
macht dir den Reim so nett u rein / ... / Auch habt ihr (in Weimar) 
der groSen Leute so viel / Daf befer wir, unsereins schwieg still.’’ Then 
she suggested cheerfully: “Doch.../ Lafen wir die grofen Manner 
seyn: / Und reden jetzt zu dieser frist, / Wie uns der Schnabel gewachsen 
ist.”74 Goethe adapted the proverb in a communication to Carl Ludwig von 
Knebel of November 9, 1814,” and in one of the ‘‘parabolic” poems of which 
mention is made in the Diary for 1819,” changing it in the former to “Jeder 
sucht und wiinscht wozu ihm Schnabel oder Schnauze gewachsen ist” and in the 
latter to “Mut gemaf den Urgeschichten / ... / Dich nach Schnaus’ und 
Schnabel richten.” 

(22) Wer die Suppe zu hei it, verbrennt sich die Zahne."” Unzelmann’s 
account of his early stage triumphs in Berlin and his boast of a handsome 
royal gift in recognition of his art prompted Elisabetha Goethe to admonish 
him: “Sie waren ja immer ein Gliicksritter! Verhudeln Sies nur nicht wieder 
—wie das auch sonst so Ihre hiibsche Gewohnheit war—Ich hoffe aber dafs 
Sie von jetzt an, die Suppe kalt werden laGen—den verbrent haben Sie Sich 
bey Jupiter offte genung.””® 


% WA, I. Abtheilung, x, 55, 1283. 87 Wa, rv, 412, 12. 

®§ Cf. her letter to Goethe, dated December 19, 1793,in BR,t, 242. 6? Wa, tv, 281, 1. 
7° Cf. her letter to Goethe, dated December 12, 1806, in BR, u, 150. 

™ SB, 135, 190 (Matthew, 6, 34). 

72 Cf. her letter to the Duchess Anna Amalie, dated October 16, 1788, in BR, 1, 33. 

3 Wa, tv, 737, 15. ™ Cf. BR, 1, 143 and proverb number 14, above. 

%® WA, IV. Abtheilung, xxv, 76, 7 f. % WA, I. Abtheilung, m1, 179, 26 f. 

7 Wa, 1, 975, 79. 

78 Cf. her letter to Unzelmann, dated October 26 and 27 (1788), in BR, u, 193. 
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(23) Es ist (noch) nicht aller Tage (Heiligen) Abend.”* Frau Rath Goethe 
was extremely fond of Bettina Brentano, now known for her Briefwechsel 
Goethes mit einem Kinde. She was therefore highly pleased when she learned 
from Christiane of the pleasant impression Bettina had made during her 
visit with the Goethes in Weimar in the spring of 1807 and promptly ap- 
prised her “daughter,” as she henceforth called Bettina, of it. ‘“Meine 
Freude war grof,”’ she wrote her, “‘da ich von meiner Schwieger Tochter 
hérte daS du in Weimar gewesen wirest—du hast viel vergniigen dort ver- 
breitet—nur bedauerte man da dein Aufenthalt so kurtz war. Nun es ist 
noch nicht aller Tage Abend—sagt das alte Sprichwort.”®° Goethe repeated 
the truism without “noch,” as “Nicht aller Tage Abend ist’’ and “‘ Nicht aller 
Tage Abend war,’’ respectively, in the Theaterrede sur Eriffnung des Wei- 
marer Theaters, assigned to the classical period,™ and in the “‘Maximen und 
Reflexionen tiber Kunst aus dem Nachlaf.”® 

(24) Uber dem Ungewissen verliert mancher das Gewisse.* When Unzel- 
mann contemplated the possibility of returning to Frankfort as director of 
its proposed “Nationaltheater,” Elisabetha Goethe suggested bluntly: 
“‘Nehmen Sie Sich in acht, da Sie das gewiSe nicht verliehren, und nach dem 
ungewiben greifen.”* 

(25) Es kommt kein Ungliick allein.™ Unable to conceal her own disap- 
pointment at the fact that Luise’s second child was also a girl, Frau Rath 
Goethe sympathized with the Duchess Anna Amalie. “Das ist ein gutes 
Ungliick das—allein kommt,” she consoled her. “‘Wo zwey Prin®innen herge- 
kommen sind—kommen wohl auch Printzen nach—zumahl in einem alter 
von 22 Jahren.” Goethe recorded in the fourth part of Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, completed in 1830: “‘Kein Ungliick allein kommt.”’** 

(26) Des Vaters Segen bauet den Kindern Héuser.** To Goethe’s an- 
nouncement of his marriage,*® Frau Rath replied jubilantly: ‘““Zu deinem 
neuen Stand wiinsche dir allen Seegen—alles Heil—alles Wohlergehen—da 
hast du nach meines Hertzens wunsch gehandelt—Gott! Erhalte Euch! 
Meinen Seegen habt Ihr hiemit in vollem Maas—der Mutter Seegen erhilt 
den Kindern die Héuser.’’* 

(27) Volkes Stimme, Gottes Stimme.™ After the death of his first wife in 
1784, Grofmann proposed to marry Demoiselle Margarete Viktoria 
Schroth.” But Frau Aja doubted the wisdom of his choice. ‘Wenn es wahr 
ist, daB des Volck Stimme Gottes Stimme ist,”’ she informed him at the be- 
ginning of July 1785, “so sieht es mit Ihrer wah! freylich bedencklich aus.” 
Goethe had reference to the Latin maxim, Vox populi, vox Dei, in Wilhelm 


7 Wa, rv, 1002, 244. 

8° Cf. her letter to Bettina Brentano, dated May 19, 1807, in BR, 1, 158. 

% WA, I. Abtheilung, x1, 20, 20. 

* WA, I. Abtheilung, xtvim, 208, 22 f. 

% Wa, tv, 1436, 3. 

* Cf. her letter to Unzelmann, dated May 21, 1791, in BR, 1, 218. 

% Wa, 1v, 1444, 129. 

% Cf. her letter to the Duchess Anna Amalie, dated September 14, 1781, in BR, 1, 105. 

8? WA, I. Abtheilung, xxrx, 7, 1 f. 

88 SB, 98, 137 (Ecclesiasticus, 3, 11). 

8? Goethe’s union with Christiane was formalized on October 19, 1806, five days after the 
battle of Jena. Cf. proverb number 8, above. 

% Cf. her letter to Goethe, dated October 27, 1807, in BR, u, 147. 

" Bi, 347. 

% Cf. proverb number 2, above. 

* Cf. BR, 1, 145 
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Meisters theatralische Sendung, when he expounded:™ ‘Das Gute muf 
freilich von den Verstandigen erst gepriift und, wenn ich sagen darf, erst 
gestempelt werden; es muf} aber auch, wenn es menschlich ist, eine all- 
gemeine gliickliche Wiirkung thun, vorziiglich auf diejenigen, die nicht 
urtheilen kénnen. Und ich glaube, der hat den héchsten Punct erreicht, der 
die beiden Stimmen, welche zusammen erst, wenn ich hier das lateinische 
Spriichwort anwenden darf, die Stimme Gottes ausmachen, auf sich ver- 
einigt.”’% 

(8) Was lange wahrt, wird gut.” As Christmas of the year 1807 drew 
near without news from Weimar, Frau Rath Goethe dispatched a note to 
Christiane in which she complained: “‘Lange—lange habe ich von Euch Ihr 
Lieben nichts gehért—ich hoffe daf das Sprichwort bey Euch eintrift was 
lang wéret wird gut.” 

(29) Kommt Zeit, kommt Rat.** A week after the death of Joseph II, 
on February 20, 1790, Frankfort began to look forward to the coronation of 
his successor. Anticipating the attendant scramble for quarters, Frau Aja 
wrote to Fritz von Stein: ‘‘Sollte die kiinftige Krénung naher riicken, so 
wissen Sie Ihr Plaitzchen—auch habe ich einen Plan im Kopfe, dessen jet- 
zige Mittheilung noch zu frih und zur Unzeit wire. Erlebe ichs,—nun 
kommt Zeit kommt Rath.”’*® Goethe used Kommt Zeit, kommt Rath as a title 
for one of the poems in ““Epigrammatisch,’”® a byproduct of the “proverb 
years” of 1807-1814," 

(30) Wer Zeit gewinnt, gewinnt alles.\* As indicated above, Elisabetha 
Goethe was concerned lest Unzelmann’s belongings be seized by his credi- 
tors during his stopover in Frankfort on his way to Berlin. To delay his 
plans she urged him to discuss the matter with his patron, Count von Spaur. 
“Sie wissen ja,” she reminded him, “wer Zeit gewinnt alles gewinnt.””*™ 

Although these thirty sayings undoubtedly represent but a fraction of 
Frau Rath Goethe’s paroemiological store,!® since only a portion of her 
correspondence remains,’ they are nevertheless ample testimony to the 
inspiration she derived from the utterances of the folk. The fifteen proverbs 
among them’ shown to be common to mother and son and ranging all the 
way from profound observations to biblical commonplaces’ and prosaic 
pith suggest the extent of the réle the popular dictum played “Am Hirsch- 


* According to the accounts of the daughter of Barbara Schulthe£, Goethe’s Swiss friend, 
the history of the Sendung extends from the Frankfort days to the years 1783-1785. 

% WA, I. Abtheilung, x1, 136, 19 ff. 

% Wa, tv, 1746, 6. 

%” Cf. her letter to Christiane, dated November 21, 1807, in BR, u, 171. 

%® Wa, v, 540, 374. 

*” Cf. her letter to Fritz von Stein, dated March 1, 1790, in BR, 1, 211 f. 

100 WA, I. Abtheilung, 11, 294 (title). 

101 Cf. J. Alan Pfeffer, op. cit., p. 10. 

10 Wa, v, 550, 629. 

108 Cf. proverb number 1, above. 

16 Cf. a letter to Unzelmann, dated March 21, 1788, in BR, 1, 166. 

10 Of these sayings twenty-eight are cited once, and two, numbers 5 and 13, are quoted 
twice, eight being addressed to Goethe, eight to Unzelmann, four to Grofimann, four to the 
Duchess Anna Amalie, two to Christiane, two to Fritz von Stein, two to Louise von Géch- 
hausen, one to Esther Stock, and one to Bettina Brentano. 

106 The letters that have been preserved cover a period of thirty-four years, from 1774 to 
1807. Frau Rath Goethe died in 1808. 

107 Cf. numbers 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28. Of these fifteen proverbs, 
Frau Rath Goethe quotes ten, numbers 7, 9, 10, 13, 16, 17, 21, 23, 25, 28, before Goethe does. 

108 Cf. numbers 6, 8, 16, 17, 20, 26. 
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graben” prior to and after Goethe’s departure. Moreover, Goethe’s tend- 
ency to “revert,” on occasion, to a form of the proverb his mother pre- 
ferred,!® and his reference to Sancho"® whom Frau Rath Goethe calls 
wise," point clearly to the source from which sprang Wolfgang’s initial 
love for the homespun wisdom of generations, a love which extended 
throughout his adult lifetime and culminated in the realization that, to a 
great extent, proverbs are the quintessence of human wit.’ 


J. ALAN PFEFFER 
The University of Buffalo 


109 Cf. proverb number 9. 
n° Cf, Goethe’s letter to Frau von Stein, written on September 12, 13, and 14, 1780, in 
= -y tells her that he is fairly competing with Sancho’s proverbs. WA, IV. Abtheilung, tv, 
” mi Cf, her letter to Grofmann, dated December 23, 1780, in BR, 1, 91. 
"2 Cf. WA, IIL. Abtheilung, tv, 130, 24. 





SAMUEL JOHNSON ON COPYRIGHT 


WITH THE PASSAGE of the “Act for the Encouragement of Learning” 
in 1709 for the establishment of copyright law in England, authorship be- 
came a recognized, practical occupation, ending the chaotic era since about 
1680 when legal controls had been permitted to lapse. Without any kind of 
governmental check, literary thievery, despite the efforts of the powerful 
Stationers’ Company, had grown into a common practice; pirates wantonly 
stole popular writings and reprinted them without permission or payment 
to their rightful owners. These abuses were multitudinous. But the act of 
1709 recognized authors’ rights and stimulated bookselling as a major enter- 
prise on which authors and booksellers could rely exclusively for a liveli- 
hood. Literature became a lucrative business, and both writers and book- 
sellers looked upon written works as personal property.' Even after the 
passage of copyright legislation in 1709, however, enforcement was not 
successful, and copyright became an exceedingly troublesome problem for 
the honest purveyors of literature. Samuel Johnson examined the question 
throughout his literary career and, as a result, frequently set forth his posi- 
tive opinions. Because of his literary stature and the clarity of his notions, 
which reflect a general point of view of eighteenth-century authors, John- 
son’s ideas on copyright are of significance in the study of the literature of 
this period. A brief sketch of the provisions of the act of 1709 will help make 
clear Johnson’s position on copyright. 

Parliament in the year 1709 finally took action upon a petition by a 
committee of the ‘‘Trade”’ to end literary piracy, the complaint reading, in 
part, as follows: 

A petition of the poor distressed Printers, and Bookbinders, in behalf of themselves, and 
the rest of the same Trades, in and about the Cities of London and Westminster, was presented 
to the House, and read; setting forth, that the Petitioners, having served Seven Years Appren- 


ae hoped to have gotten a comfortable livelihood by their Trades, who are in Number at 
east 5,000... .? 


Both Commons and Lords agreed that relief was necessary and provided a 
statute forbidding anyone to “print, reprint, or import, or cause to be 
printed, reprinted, or imported,” writings without the consent of the 
proprietors. This was labeled “‘An Act for the Encouragement of Learning.” 
Offenses would result in the forfeiture of all copies of the work in question 
and a fine of one penny for each sheet found in the possession of the offenders. 
After April 10, 1710, authors of books already printed could claim the copy- 
right of their works for twenty-one years; authors of books printed after 
that date could have possession of copyright for fourteen years. If after 
fourteen years the author were still alive, he could renew his copyright for 
another fourteen years. It was required under the provisions of this law that 
all books be registered with the Stationers’ Company prior to publication. 
Copies of the books were to be deposited in nine specified libraries. Com- 
plaints of exorbitant prices for books would be arbitrated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.* The copyright law of 1709 continued basically un- 


1 James Boswell, The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., edited by George Birkbeck Hill and 
enlarged by L. F. Powell, 6 vols., Oxford, 1934, m1, 285. (In all future references this work will 
be cited as Boswell.) As London physicians were known as the “Faculty,” and counselors-at- 
a as = “Profession,” booksellers became known as the “Trade.” Johnson disapproved of 

ese titles. 

? Journals of the House of Commons, xvi (1709), 291, 240. 

® Statutes at Large, 8 Ann. Cap., xtx (1709), 82-87. 
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changed until 1814, although amendments were added in 1735 and 1775, 
For piracy continued despite the law which it became increasingly neces- 
sary to strengthen.* 

Journalists like Samuel Johnson and Edward Cave, proprietor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, as well as writers of less transient literature, were 
exposed constantly to piracy. In his prefaces to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and in ihe Universal Chronicle, Johnson complained of flagrant violations 
by rival editors who stole ideas and articles without acknowledgment.® He 
had additional cause for complaint because the Jdler and Rasselas were 
boldly seized and reprinted by pirates. Hence, Johnson had ample occasion 
to consider the problem of copyright and formulate definite opinions. 

As a periodical writer and editor, Johnson himself may have been re- 
sponsible at one time for giving offense by a violation of copyright, although 
the issue was certainly not clearcut. Both Johnson and Cave seem to have 
run afoul of the copyright law in 1739. Cave, apparently under Johnson’s 
guidance, began to print in the June number of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
an extract from four sermons of the Reverend Joseph Trapp against George 
Whitefield, the Methodist preacher.* But the abridgment did not go beyond 
the June number. Johnson left notes on the matter, which were published 
posthumously in 1787 in the Genileman’s Magazine. A footnote to Johnson’s 
remarks indicates that he and Cave feared prosecution under the copyright 
law.’ Johnson maintained that it was no violation of copyright to abridge a 
literary work. He approved of copyright restrictions, he wrote at this time, 
but demanded some flexibility in the law. “[T]hus every book, when it falls 
into the hands of the reader,’”’ Johnson said, “‘is liable to be examined, con- 
futed, censured, translated, and abridged; any of which may destroy the 
credit of the authour, or hinder the sale of the book.’”’ He concluded: 


.. « [I]t is better that the proprietors should suffer some damage, than that the acquisition 
of knowl should be obstructed with unnecessary difficulties, and the valuable hours of 
thousands thrown away.® 


This is the broad view of a journalist in an era when literary reviews con- 
sisted primarily of copious extracts with meagerly interspersed comments by 
the reviewer, and Johnson himself relied heavily upon this kind of reviewing.’ 
Obviously he had no intention of condemning his own technique, in which 
he followed the general practice of the day. In this connection we should 
note one of his occasional inconsistencies. As was frequently the case, 
Johnson took advantage of a situation to express a witticism, even at the 
expense of his convictions. On August 20, 1773, in Scotland 


* Journals of the House of Commons, xxut (1734), 400, 411-413, 482, 800; xxxv (1775), 


5 Gentleman’s Magazine, vui-xtv (1738-1744, especially 1738-1740); Universal Chronide, 
advertisement, January 5, 1759. 
‘ “Extract from four Sermons on Eccles. vit. 16, entitled, The Nature, Folly, Sin and 
t of being righteous overmuch. By Joseph Trapp, D. x," Gentleman’s Magazine, rx (June, 
1738 130), 288-202 In the Dunciad (edited by James Sutherland, vol. v, Twickenham Edition, 
London, 1943), A, ii, 381 n. and 457, Pope scoffed at Trapp, a minor poet and pamphleteer. 
See Boswell, I, 140 n.; Iv, 383 n., 549. 
7 “Considerations [by the late Dr. Samuel Johnson] on the Case of Dr. T[ p's Sermons, 
— by Mr. Cave, 1739,” Gentleman’s Magazine, tvii* July, 1787), 555-55 


of the reviews Johnson contributed to the Literary Magazine, or Universal Review, 
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[Boswell] said printing an abridgment of a work was allowed, which was only cutting the horns 
and tail off the cow. Johnson. “No, sir, ’tis making the cow have a calf.’ 


This is in contradiction of his feeling on the subject and should be accepted 
merely as a pleasantry. 

When Cave began to print the extracts from Trapp’s sermons in 1739, 
and then terminated them abruptly, possibly for fear of prosecution, no 
legal precedent had been established to prevent the abridgment of literary 
works. The first case of abridgment to be tested in the British courts was 
that of Dodsley versus Kinnersley in 1761, and it is especially interesting 
here because it dealt with one of Johnson’s own works. Robert Dodsley, the 
bookseller, applied for an injunction to restrain the defendant from abridg- 
ing Rasselas.“ The injunction was not granted because Sir Thomas Clarke, 
Master of the Rolls, did not agree that Johnson’s novel had been injured by 
the abstraction of less than one-tenth of its contents. Dodsley had argued 
that his injury was sustained by Kinnersley’s extracting the narrative 
portions rather than the moral lessons of Rasselas. Clarke replied in part: 
What I materially rely upon is that it [the abridgment of Rasselas could not tend to prejudice 


the plaintiffs when they had before published an extract of the work in the London Chronicle. 
If I were to determine this to be elusory, I must hold every abridgment to be so." 


Although the case of Dodsley versus Kinnersley thus established a prece- 
dent, subsequent decisions were not always consistent with this one, since the 
right of abridgment is not reserved to authors under the act of 1709. In the 
eighteenth century the general legal opinion was that a true abridgment, to 
be acceptable under the law, must be an independent labor resulting from 
critical thought. The abridger thus needed to preserve the substance of the 
book as well as reduce the size. The tendency in the nineteenth and twen- 


tieth centuries has been to deny the legality of abridging copyrighted 
works.¥ 

Johnson’s concern with abridgments was an anticipation of his reflec- 
tions upon the broader subject of copyright that absorbed much of his at- 
tention late in his career. He believed constantly that a written work is for 
the benefit of the people, and that it should be given the widest possible 
circulation. In a well-known anecdote that celebrates one of the Johnsonian 
political antipathies is also revealed a pertinent condemnation of Thomas 
Gray’s biographer. 


Somebody mentioned the Reverend Mr. Mason’s prosecution of Mr. Murray, the book- 
seller, for having inserted in a collection of Gray’s “Poems” only fifty lines of which Mr. Mason 
had still the exclusive property under the statute of Queen Anne; and that Mr. Mason had 
persevered, notwithstanding his being requested to name his own terms of compensation. 


0 James Boswell, Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (edited 
by Frederick A. Pottle and Charles H. Bennett), New York, 1936, p. 49. 

4 Thomas Kinnersley, London publisher and founder of the Grand Magazine of Magazines, 
in 1759 printed in that journal large extracts from Rasselas, u, 217-222, 301-304. 

Robert Dodsley, celebrated London publisher (and dramatist), friend of Pope, Johnson, 
et al.; publisher of Rasselas, Annual Register, Select Collection of Plays, etc. 

2 London Chronicle: April 20, 1759, pp. 378-380; April 30, pp. 410-411; May 3, > Pe 4 
May 11, p. 448. According to advertisements in the London Chronicle, Rasselas was published 
on April 19, one day before the appearance of the first “authorized” extract. The extracts 
were obviously for advertising purposes. See Ralph Straus, Robert Dodsley, London, 1910; 
H. R. Plomer, G. H. Bushnell, E. R. McC. Dix, A Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers 
who were at Work in England, Scotland and Ireland from 1726 to 1775, Oxford, 1932. 

Quoted by W. A. Copinger in On the Law of Copyright, seventh edition by F. W. Skone 
James, London, 1936, p. 126. 

8 Copinger, op. Cit., p. 126. 
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Johnson signified his displeasure at Mr. Mason’s conduct wy strongly; but added, by way 
of showing that he was not surprised at it, “Mason’s a Whig.” Mrs. Knowles (not hearing dis- 
tinctly): “What, a prig, Sir?” Johnson: “Worse, Madam; a Whig! But he is both.” 


Johnson believed an author and his heirs should have the full financial 
benefits of literary property. Yet he did not feel it just for copyright to re- 
main in effect for a very long time. Johnson had considered periods of fifty, 
sixty, and one hundred years adequate. Despite the “Act for the Encourage- 
ment of Learning” of 1709, which definitely restricted copyright to twenty- 
eight years, many authors and booksellers were of the opinion that their 
literary rights continued effective in perpetuity. Their claims were strength- 
ened in 1769 by a court decision in the case of Millar versus Taylor, which 
favored perpetual copyright. But the idea of perpetuity was finally jet- 
tisoned in 1774, in the now famous law case of Donaldson versus Becket. At 
that time the judges denied the existence of a perpetual copyright in a pub- 
lished work, an opinion concurred in by Johnson. 

Alexander Donaldson was a Scotch bookseller who in 1763 opened a 
shop in London for the sale of cheap editions of popular works. He issued a 
few pamphlets in which he defended his right to operate against the power- 
ful monopoly of booksellers controlling copyright, and he defied the legal 
ruling laid down in Millar versus Taylor of a common-law right of per- 
petuity for owners of copyright. Donaldson’s activities brought the entire 
copyright question to a boil, when in 1769 and the following years he sold a 
large number of copies of James Thomson’s Seasons which he had printed 
in Edinburgh. The copyright was owned by a bookseller, Thomas Becket, 
and fourteen partners who had purchased the copyright from Andrew 
Millar’s estate in 1769 for £505. Millar, also a bookseller, had originally 
purchased the copyright of the Seasons in 1729 for £242, 10 s. After 
Millar’s death Donaldson maintained that the estate did not have any 
legal claims to the poem. Becket and his partners filed suit in 1771 for an 
injunction to restrain Donaldson; the House of Lords finally found in 
Donaldson’s favor in 1774, thus ending the virtual booksellers’ monopoly. 
Literary monopolies were then ended in England, except for those granted 
to schools like Oxford, Cambridge, and Eton; and these were upheld by 
parliament in 1775.% 

Johnson had long followed the copyright struggle with interest. His 
friend, Arthur Murphy, was one of Donaldson’s counsels in the classic case. 
Boswell, in Hinton versus Donaldson (1773), fought in the law courts 
against perpetuity. Johnson had discussed the copyright question with his 
friends. As early as 1763 he thought Donaldson was injuring the London 
booksellers, “for whom [Johnson] uniformly professed much regard,” by 
invading their rights. Then Johnson had pointedly commented that 

. . notwithstanding that the statute secures only fourteen years of exclusive right, it has 
always been understood by the érade that he who buys a copyright from the author, obtains a 
perpetual copyright ...* 


Yet he often expressed himself clearly against perpetuity and indicated that 


4 Boswell, m1, 294. 

8 Journals of the House of Lords, xxxiv (February 15, 1774), 24: detailed opinions of the 
judges; Journals of the House Commons, xxxv (1775), 299; A. S. Collins, Authorship in the 
Days of Johnson, London, 1927, pp. 92 ff.; Cambridge History of English Literature, Cam- 
bridge, England, 1914, x1, "344-380, 

16 Boswell, 1, 438; Collins, op. cit., p. 110. Copyright affected booksellers primarily since 
it was usual for authors to sell their copyright. 
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no other position, on social and moral grounds, was tenable. A letter to 
Boswell in 1774 revealed his opposition to perpetual copyright.” On a 
philosophical basis only he differed from the opinion of the great legal au- 
thority of the eighteenth century, Sir William Blackstone. Blackstone as- 
sumed that an author had the exclusive right to his manuscript, but that 
once it was published he could no longer claim personal rights, except for 
those privileges accorded him under the statute of Queen Anne. After ex- 
piration of the legal privileges as provided by the copyright act, Blackstone 
considered the author’s published work a piece of public property. Under 
his interpretation of the law, therefore—the interpretation upheld by the 
court in 1774—ownership was a matter of temporary occupancy. Johnson 
admitted the practical necessity of this; but he did not believe the rule of 
occupancy to be innately just, thinking each author had a “metaphysical,” 
permanent claim to his work. His position was one of compromise between 
individual and public, and between moral right and expedience. The follow- 
ing quotation shows something of his respect for authors’ rights: 


[Johnson] said our ju had not gone deep in the question concerning literary . 
I mentioned Lord Mocbosie’s opinion that if a man could get a work S heart, Be sight 
print it, as by such an act the mind is exercised. Johnson. “No, sir, a man’s repeating it no 
more makes it his property than a man may sell a cow which he drives home.”!# 


Every man, both Blackstone and Johnson believed, must submit to some 
inconveniences in order to enjoy the benefits of society. This was a notion 
that recurred frequently in the Rambler, the Idler, and other of Johnson’s 
writings. In keeping with his principles Johnson, as a matter of public good, 
therefore opposed perpetual private ownership, in order to make written 
works available to the public after a specified period of copyright. 

William Strahan, a leading bookseller of London, asked David Hume, 
William Robertson, and other writers, apparently including Johnson, for 
letters that he might use in an appeal on behalf of the booksellers of London 
against the finding in Donaldson versus Becket. A number of these letters 
were presented to the House of Commons on May 13, 1774. Hume and 
Robertson were with the small minority of writers who favored perpetuity; 
but privately even Hume intimated that his sympathy was merely a friendly 
gesture on behalf of his publishers, whose convictions he did not really 
share.’® Johnson did not waver in his opposition to perpetuity; it is not 
likely that his letter was read to the legislators, since he was unsympathetic 
to the cause of the booksellers. His letter to Strahan is presented in full, 


1 Boswell, 1, 272-273; see Tour to the Hebrides, p. 32. 

On July 21, 1774, Boswell noted: “I told Mr. Alexander Donaldson that, as Alexander the 
Great sat down and wept that he had no more worlds to conquer, he might now, after his vic- 
tory on literary property, sit down and weep that he had no more booksellers to conquer.” 
(Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle in the Collection of Lt.-Col. Ralph Hey- 
— a edited by Goeffrey Scott and Frederick A. Pottle in 18 vols., 1928-1934; 
Ix, 145. 

__ "8 Tour to the Hebrides, p. 49; Boswell, 1, 259; Johnsonian Miscellanies, edited by 
Birkbeck Hill in 2 vols., Oxford, 1897, 1, 444 n.; Sir William Blackstone, Commentaires on 
Laws of England in four books, seventh edition, Oxford, 1775, 1, 125; 11, 3, 405, passim. Johnson, 
who followed Blackstone’s career with admiration, was especially proud that the great jurist 
was a fellow Pembrokian. 

ee William Strahan, edited by George Birkbeck Hill, Oxford, 1888, 
pp. ‘ 

James Beattie, who was present at the conversation on authors’ “metaphysical” rights 
(see note 17), also wrote a letter sympathetic to the publishers’ demands for perpetual copy- 
right (Collins, op. cit., passim). 
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because it so admirably sums up his opinions in the protracted and impor. 
tant controversy, and because it indicates how clearly he had reflected upon 
this very significant literary problem. In 1774 Johnson’s opinions were heard 
with deep respect. Eleven years earlier, in casual conversation, Johnson had 
suggested periods of sixty or one-hundred years. Now he proposed a mini- 
mum of fifty-one years in his concise notes to Strahan: 


Sir 

I will tell you in a few words, what is, in my opinion, the most desirable state of Copyright 
or literary seanerty. 

The Authour has a natural and peculiar right to the profits of his own work. 


But as every Man who claims the protection of Society, must purchase it by resigning 
some part of his natural right, the authour must recede from so much of his claim, as shall be 
deemed injurious or inconvenient to Society. 

It is inconvenient to Society that an useful book should become perpetual and exclusive 
property. 

Phe Judgement of the Lords was therefore legally and politically right. 

But the Authours enjoyment of his natural right might without any inconvenience be 
protracted beyond the term settled by the statute. And it is, I think, to be desired 

. 1 aoe an Authour should retain during his life the sole right of printing and selling 

is work. 
This is agreeable to moral right, and not inconvenient to the publick, for who will be 
so diligent as the authour to improve the book, or who can know so well how to improve 


? 

2 That the authour be allowed, as by the present act, to alienate his right only for 
fourteen years. 

A shorter time would not procure a sufficient price, and a longer would cut off all 
hope for future profit, and consequently all solicitude for correction or addition. 

3 That when after fourteen years the copy shall revert to the authour, he be allowed 
to alienate it again only for seven years at a time. 

After fourteen years the value of the work will be known, and it will be no longer 
bought at hazard. Seven years of possession will therefore have an assignable price. It is 
proper that the authour be always incited to polish and improve his work, by that 
prospect of accruing interest which those shorter periods of alienation will afford him. 

4 That after the Authour’s death his work should continue an exclusive property 
capable of bequest and inheritance, and of conveyance by gift or sale for thirty years. 
By these regulations a book may continue the property of the authour or of those who 

claim from him about fifty years, a term sufficient to reward the writer without any loss to the 
publick. In fifty years far the greater number of books are forgotten and annihilated, and itis 
for the advantage of learning that those which fifty years have not destroyed should become 
bona communia, to be used by every Scholar as he shall think best. 

In fifty years every book begins to require notes either to explain forgotten allusions and 
obsolete words; or to subjoin those discoveries which have been made by the gradual advance- 
ment of knowledge; or to correct those mistakes which time may have discovered. 

Such Notes cannot be written to any useful purpose without the text, and the text will fre- 
quently be refused while it is any man’s property. . 

am 
Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Sam: Johnson 
March 7, 1774 


This letter was the sincere expression of a man who had known the un- 


2° Johnsonian Miscellanies, u, 442-446. G. B. Hill attributes this letter of Johnson’s as 
being meant for Strahan. 

Cf. R. B. Adam Library Relating to Dr. Johnson and his Era, 3 vols., Buffalo, London, 
and New York, 1929, 1, 78-79. ! 

This was not the first occasion on which Johnson expressed his scholarly interest in an- 
notations. In 1773 he pointed out as an argument against perpetuity : “No book could have the 
advantage of being edited with notes, however necessary to its elucidation, should the pro- 
prietor ane op it” (Boswell, 1, 259). Speaking of a proposed edition of the Spec- 
tator, “He observed that all works which describe manners, require notes in sixty or seventy 
years or less... ” (Boswell, u, 211-212; cf. ibid., 1, 438-439). 
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certainty of Grub Street and the impositions and cheats placed upon de- 
fenseless writers. But it was also the expression of a man who saw the broad 
aspects of literature, knowing that good writing should be a cultural heri- 
tage of the majority of the people as well as a source of income for a writer 
or his immediate heirs. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets was a fruit of the decision in Donaldson 
versus Becket. Booksellers scrambled to reprint popular works. One book- 
seller undertook to produce an edition of poets, consisting of their works and 
biographies. A group of London publishers who held copyrights of the 
authors being reprinted commissioned Johnson in 1777 to write a series of 
lives of poets, to which would be added their works. They intended thus to 
protect their property by offering their own edition in competition with that 
of the rival bookseller. Edward Dilly writing to Boswell on September 26, 
1777, related the start of the project: 

The first cause that gave rise to this undertaking, I believe, was owing to the little trifling 
edition of the Poets, printing by the Martins, at Edinburgh, and to be sold by Bell, in London. 
Upon examining the volumes which were printed, the type was found so extremely small, that 
many persons could not read them; not only this inconvenience attended it, but the inaccuracy 
of the press was very conspicuous. These reasons, as well as the idea of an invasion of what we 


call our literary property, induced the London booksellers to print an elegant and accurate 
edition of all the English poets of reputation, from Chaucer to the present time. 


Thereupon, “forty of the most respectable booksellers of London” met to 
decide upon the edition. They were holders of copyright 
of the poets we mean to give, many of which are within the time of the Act of Queen Anne, 


which Martin and Bell cannot give, as they have no property in them; the proprietors are 
almost all the booksellers in London, of consequence.” 


Johnson made one more intercession in a matter arising out of a copy- 
right violation, this time in favor of Charlotte Lennox. In 1778 James 
Dodsley (the younger brother of Robert) and his partners were about to re- 
print without her consent Mrs. Lennox’s translation of Sully’s Memoirs. 
Apparently she avoided the use of legal machinery because to sue Dodsley 
would have involved a long and costly litigation. But in order to protect her 
copyright, and probably to exploit the opportunity of increased circulation, 
she determined to publish her own authorized edition of the Memoirs. She 
wrote to Johnson, therefore, on May 29, 1778, asking him to compose a 
preface to the translation, in which he would explain her reasons for the new 
edition. It is possible that Johnson, who had reviewed the book favorably 
in 1756, wrote the preface to the new edition and perhaps interceded with 
Strahan on her behalf for a limited edition of 150 copies.” Conclusive evi- 
dence, unfortunately, is not available. 


™ Boswell, 1, 110-111. 
Cf. Sir John Hawkins, The Life of Samuel Johnson, second edition, London, 1787, pp. 532 


~ See W. P. Courtney and D. N. Smith, A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson, Oxford, 1915, p. 


__In his Life of John Philips (Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., edited by Francis P. 
Walesby, 11 vols., Oxford and London, 1825, vir, 239 ff.) Johnson quoted Edmund Smith, who 
decried the piracy of Philips’ Splendid Shilling by literary thieves. 

*2 J. D. Wright, “Some Unpublished Letters to and from Dr. Johnson,” Bulletin, John 
Rylands Library, xvi, No. 1 (January, 1932), 32-37 (N. B. pp. 56 ff.) 

A. M. Broadley, editor of Doctor Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, London, 1910, p. 126. Mr. 
Lennox had copyright difficulties with the booksellers in 1777, and Charlotte asked Johnson to 
recommend the case to Arthur Murphy. The outcome is unknown. 

Courtney and Smith, op. cit., passim. Johnson reviewed the Memoirs in the Literary 
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The copyright question was important to the hackwriters of Grub Street 
as well as to the more reputable writers. Those small writers who produced 
books were given a measure of legal protection against pirates, although 
this protection did not go very far. They were able to share in some of the 
gains of cheap reprinting when copyrights expired under the provisions of 
the ‘‘Act for the Encouragement of Learning’’; for they were employed in 
editing, writing prefaces, and the like. Other Grubeans suffered because of 
the act since previously they had profited unscrupulously by working for 
literary pirates. The act, while not entirely effective, did have some restric- 
tive influences. Piracy, therefore, became risky. With his roots in Grub 
Street, Johnson was keenly aware of the effects of copyright law upon au- 
thorship; he devoted much time to the problem and reasoned soundly upon 
it. His opinions upon copyright were firmly based upon his extensive in- 
terests in scholarship, law, and journalism. 

EDWARD A. Bloom 

Brown University 





Magasine in 1756 (No. v1, pp. 281-282). He wrote dedications for her Female Quixote and 
Shakes pear Illustrated. Furt er, he mentioned her in the Dictionary, helped her translate 
Brumoy’s Greek Theatre, and wrote the “Proposals” for the publication of her works in 1775. 

poe apparently believed her claim. In the Life of Browne (Works, v1, 477-478), how- 
ever, = had decried a practice by certain authors who pretended their manuscripts had fallen 
into unscrupulous hands and then brought out their own “‘correct” editions. In his Life o 
Dryden (Works, vit, 267) Johnson said, “An A has a right to print his own works, and 
needs not seek an apology i in falsehood . 
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NOTES ON THE KING OF TARS 


KRAUSE’S EDITION of The King of Tars' is textually so accurate that a 
new edition of the poem is hardly warranted. Advances in scholarship since 
Krause’s time, however, enable one to add to and correct his study of the 
poem. His study of sources and analogs has already been greatly expanded.? 
The present article attempts to expand and correct other points. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE MSS. 


Of the three versions’ of the poem, Krause accurately disposes of C asa 
mere copy of V. He then concludes his study of A and V thus: 


Aus unseren friiheren erérterungen ergiebt sich bereits, wie die neue ausgabe des gedichtes 
einzurichten war. Da namlich die beiden hauptsichlich in betracht kommenden hss. auf eine 
gemeinsame, nicht mehr vorhandene vorlage zuriickgehen, so war die mdglichkeit einer 
kritischen textherstellung von vorn herein ausgeschlossen.* 


This conclusion—that, in effect, neither manuscript is closer than the other 
to the original—may be correct; it is even satisfactory if one considers only 
the variations in the 1081 similar lines, the earlier date of the A ms.,° and 
the greater length of A. It is not satisfactory, however, after a study of 
the rime scheme of the two versions. In his section on rime scheme Krause 
writes: 


Die mit v. 127 ———-* strophe 12 ist in beiden hss. in der ersten hilfte gleich; dann 
hat der schreiber von V drei zeilen ausgelassen, bemerkte aber seinen irrthum erst beim reim- 
wort der cauda, v. 138 assayle (A wende), welches er den vorhergehenden anpassen musste. 
Dann schrieb er, entsprechend A, weiter und nahm als letzte zeile seiner strophe die cauda des 
ersten viertel von A. Darauf dichtete er das erste viertel der neuen strophe, v. 151-153, hinzu, 
indem er in der schweifreimzeile dasselbe reimwort anwendete wie A.® 


Here, in making clear the differences in rime scheme between A and V, 
Krause has obviously found it convenient to assume that V derives from A 
or a version very like A—a relationship that his final conclusion obscures. 
Perhaps if we look at the evidence objectively, without making the assump- 
tion, we can determine whether the assumption is warranted. 

The rime scheme of A is regularly aabaabcchddb, with a few irrelevant 
exceptions;’ the rime scheme of V is normally that of A, but differs in 
sixteen stanzas. A number of couplets, essentially identical in both A and V, 
occur in different positions in the rime schemes of A and V. These couplets 


ses ie Eueiratonm aus der Auchinleck-HS. IX. The king of Tars,”” Englische Studien, 
xI , 1-62. 

? Lillian H. Hornstein, “The Historical Background of The King of Tars,” Speculum, xvi 
(1941), 404-414; “New Analogues to the ‘King of Tars,’” MLR, xxxvi (1941), 432-442; “A | 
Folklore Theme in the King of Tars,” PQ, xx (1941), 82-87; Geist, “On the Genesis of The 
King of Tars,” JEGP, xi (1943), 260-268. 

3 A in the Auchlinleck MS., V in the Vernon MS., and C in Additional MS. 22 283, 
described by H. L. D. Ward in A Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, 1, 767-769. 

* Krause, loc. cit., p. 32. 

5 A is dated 1330-40, V 1380-1400. A summary of statements dating A is given by M. 
Leach, Amis and Amiloun (EETS, OS. No. 203), p. xc, note 1. For the date of V, see M. S. 
Serjeantson, “The Index of the Vernon Manuscript,” MLR, xxxm (1937), 222. 

6 Krause, loc. cit., p. 8. 

7 Stanzas 30, 63, 96 are not twelve lines long; the undoubted omissions do not disturb the 
rime scheme of neighboring stanzas. The last line of stanza 103 is lost with the end of the 
poem, a page being torn from the ms. Stanza 59 rimes aabaabccbccb. The poet’s use of an 
introductory formula in the second half of the stanza may have led him to use one rime 
through two couplets, as he was accustomed to do in beginning a stanza. 
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fit the regular rime scheme of A; they cause variant patterns in V. To il- 
lustrate, the first twelve stanzas of V follow the regular rime scheme, having 
two a-couplets; stanza V 13 is the first to differ, the first six lines riming 
aabccb. Now the first couplet of V 13 rimes with the last couplet in the pre- 
ceding stanza (V 12). This last couplet in V 12, moreover, corresponds to 
the first couplet (an a-rime) in A 13; and the first couplet in V 13 corresponds 
to the second one (an a-rime) in A 13.8 A similar arrangement occurs in 
stanzas 14, 66-67, 91-92.° Surely the explanation for these relationships is 
the one Krause adopted in his discussion of the rime scheme and later 
ignored—that the V scribe omitted couplets and moved subsequent 


§ Disregarding the tail lines, and numbering the couplets (lettered according to the rime 
scheme of the stanza in which they occur), we may diagram the correspondence of couplets as 
follows: 


Al V 12 


4d— 
a 


* In V 14 it is the second couplet (a c-rime) which rimes with the last couplet of the 
preceding stanza, but these two couplets correspond to the first two couplets (a-rimes) of A 14. 
In diagram: 

A 13 4d e V 13 


A 14 V 14 


That the a-couplet of V 14 (Il. 151-52) begins like the first a-couplet of A 14 (Il. 157-58), but 
then uses the rime of the c-couplet of A 14 (ll. 163-64) further indicates the derivative nature 
of V. 
V 66-67 in diagram: 

A 69 V 66 


corresponding stanzas 
omitted in V 


V 67 


The a-couplet of V 67 (Il. 787-88) corresponds to the first a-couplet of A 69—a clear example 
of a couplet fitting the regular rime scheme in A, of upsetting it (twice) in V. 
V 91 rimes aabcchddbddb; the two d-couplets are the a-couplets of A 99. 


A 98 V 91 
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couplets out of their normal position in the original rime scheme, that, con- 
sequently, V derived from A or a version similar to A. Whatever the means 
by which A and V are related—whether a lost manuscript or series of 
manuscripts, or a freely composing scribe, or simply oral tradition’°—still it 
seems clear that A belongs to a tradition from which V is derivative." 

This point, it seems to me, is important not only in correcting Krause, 
but also in helping to establish the possibility that A is essentially the 
original poem, composed by a scribe or scribes in Mrs. Loomis’ bookshop.” 
It has already been established that the poem was composed about the time 
the Auchinleck manuscript was written," and that Ofuel, a version of which 
occurs in this manuscript, influenced the composition of Jars. A relation- 
ship between Tars and another Auchinleck romance may also be cited. In 
Tars 833-870, in response to the sultan’s request, the princess gives a con- 
siderable account of the Christian religion.’ In Rouland and Vernagu 680- 
784, in response to Vernagu’s request, Roland gives a similar account. 

That A is the original form of the poem cannot be absolutely proved. 
Three omissions, in fact, speak against its being the precise origina!. In 
stanzas 30, 63, and 96 the A scribe has failed to write 12-line stanzas; in 30 
and 63, triplets are omitted, in 96 a single line. It seems unlikely that the 
poet composed stanzas with fewer than twelve lines; the omissions are more 
readily explained as the result of copying one text from another. They are 
such omissions as anyone may make, even in transcribing his own writing.® 
It seems to me that the A scribe was copying a text, probably composed by 
himself or his colleagues in the bookshop, into the Auchinleck manuscript. 


DIALECT 


If the above view of the A version is accurate, the dialect of A should be 
essentially that of London. An examination of the text reveals the following 
characteristics :!7 


0 Kélbing, Amis and Amiloun (in Altenglische Bibliothek, vol. u, Heilbronn, 1884), pp. 
xv-xvii, speaks of the V scribe or his source as “der das lied wahrscheinlich aus dem gedichtnis 
aufzeichnende minstrel.” 

4 If we agree with Krause that A and V derive from an X, and if we do not place A much 
closer than V to this X, then we must postulate an X with the perfect rime scheme of A (in view 
of the foregoing discussion) but with wording or sentence structure much more like that of V 
than of A (since there is no other essential difference between the poems). In view of the 
involved relationships of lines like V 151-152 in regard to both rime and wording (see footnote 
9), the necessary X seems too unlikely to be seriously considered. 

® Laura H. Loomis, “The Auchinleck Manuscript and a Possible London Bookshop of 
1330-1340," PMLA, tv (1942), 595-627. 

8 Tbid., p. 627. Also see footnote 2 above. 

(1946) 4 Smyser, “Charlemagne and Roland and the Auchinleck MS.,” Speculum, xx1 
_ The omission of this passage in V seems to be Krause’s chief reason (pp. 8-9) for decid- 
ing that A is no closer than V to the original. He expresses the belief that the passage was not 
in the original poem; for, in his opinion, the V scribe (or his minstrel source) would be unlikely 
to forget so large a unit in the poem, especially since after the omission (V 787-788) he recalled 
lines (A 811-812) which preceded the omission. I do not see that this unlikelihood is sufficient 
to establish his point; the very fact that the omitted stanzas constitute a unit would facilitate 
their being omitted. 

16 Tf the V readings for the omitted lines in A actually derive from the original poem, as 
they may, then V 706-707 may indicate how the A scribe came to omit these lines. The 
lines begin with the letter H; A 745, after the omission, also begins with an H. The scribe’s 
eye, as any typist can bear witness, could easily have jumped from one H to another. 

” Krause’s statement (pp. 14-17) of the phenology of the poem is somewhat antiquated; 
he cites, for example, manhede to illustrated d>e and pore to illustrate @>o. He assigned the 
poem to the Midlands and declined to locate either A or V more specifically—evidence merely 
that dialect boundaries have been studied intensively since Krause’s time. 
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1. OE. d is usually bw o, riming most frequently with itself but occasionally with Of. 
6 in do, lengthened Fr. d in érone, and lengthened OE. 3 in bifore, bore, etc. In 13 w 
however, d remains—e.g., mast 117 rimes with schast, fast, hast—or becomes part of the 

au—e.g., biknawe 492 rimes with rawe, awe, lawe. 

OE, @!' (WGerm. 4) is regularly spelled ¢. It usually rimes with itself, but i 
with OE. é, @*, 2o—e.g., dede 1011 rimes with nede, bede, ferred. In lat 62 and y-radde 285 
@' becomes short a. 


3. OE. @ (WGerm. ai) is normally spelled ¢; biment 1145 rimes with hent, went, schent; but | 





there are also rimes with OE. 2 and éo—e.g., clene 1110 rimes with kéne, wene, bitvene. OF. 


@* becomes a in ladde, lasse, last, arliche. 

‘ = 9 is usually spelled i and rimes like OE. 4; however, fere 669 rimes with AN. é and 
. & 

. OE. Zo is always spelled ¢ and rimes like OF. 2. 
. OE. 2a is spelled ¢; it rimes with @', @, 20. OE. éa3, 2ah is spelled ey or ei3 but rimes as [i]— 
cg. eye 58 rimes with dye; hey 1115 rimes with frusti. 
18) ¥ d, uninfluenced by surroundings, remains; before m plus consonant, however, ¢ is 
usual. 

8. OE. @ regularly becomes a. 

9. OE. ¥ usually becomes é (12 words), occasionally e (4 words), and once o (brostle 797), 
10. OE. &o regularly becomes e. 
11. OE. & usually becomes a, except for berd 100 and eld, held, beld 1172. Elsewhere Anglian 

a before -ld becomes 0. 

12. The 3rd pres. ind. sing. ending is regularly -e), -}; twice -es occurs (fi3tes 1175, sernes 53). 
13. The present participle ends in -ing. 


aun > 


s 


14. The past participle most often has no prefix, though y- and i- occur frequently. The strong 


ast —— end almost equally in -e and -en, -n. 
15. The 3rd person plural pronouns are pai, her, hem. 
16. The singular feminine pronoun is sche. 

17. Plural present forms of to be are er 260, ar 615, ben, 8. 


Almost all of these characteristics agree, even in their variations, with 
Mackenzie’s'* and Wyld’s'® description of the Later London dialect (be- 
ginning with Davy). Points 1, 12, and 17 perhaps require some comment. 
The diphthong aw is no longer considered a dialect characteristic; the oc- 
casional retention of OE. @ may well be a matter of literary tradition” 
Wyld (p. 139) terms the verb ending -es frequent as far south as the S. E. 
Midlands. He also lists aren, arn, ern as S. E. Midland forms, while Moore” 
extends the area for occasional are)m as far south as the Thames. In conclu- 
sion, though this dialectical analysis does not positively locate the poem in 
London, any more than previous analyses have positively located it else- 
where,” yet it shows, I think, that dialect is no barrier to a London origin 
for the Auchinleck version of Tars. 


18 The Early London Dialect (Oxford, 1928), p. 113. 

19 Short History of English (3rd ed., New York, 1927), pp. 203, 207. 

7° Karl Brunner, The Seven Sages of Rome (EETS.OS. No. 191), p. xxiii. 

* Luick, Historische Grammatik, 369, A. 2, p. 361, and Morsbach, Mittelenglische Gram- 
matik, p. 187, cited by E. Zettl in his edition of An Anonymous Short Metrical Chronide 
(EETS.OS. No. 196), p. cxix. Zett] explains the exceptional rime man—gan (go) 1155 as “very 
probably a concession to rhyme.” B. Vogel, “The Dialect of Sir Tristrem,” J EGP, xx (1941), 
543, suggests poetic eclecticism to explain the many instances of retained 4. That a and 0 van- 
ants were acceptable to the romancer may perhaps be illustrated by the following rimes from 
ae 3 ae i rode—tong & brod 175-176; long & brade—pai rade 181-182; he made—londes 

#2 Samuel Moore, S. B. Meech, and Harold Whitehall, “Middle English Dialect Character- 
istics and Dialect Boundaries: Preliminary Report of an Investigation Based Exclusively on 
Localized Texts and Documents,” Essays and Studies in English . . . University of Michigan, 
xm (1935), 20-21. 

#8 A. M. Trounce, “The English Tail-Rhyme Romances,” Medium Loum, 11 (1933), 50- 
51, yee Tars in East Anglia, probably Norfolk. Loomis, loc. cit., pp. 624-625 and footnotes 
84, 85, cites Trounce’s assignment of the tail-rime romances to East Anglia and Taylor’s com- 
plete disagreement, “Notes on Athelston,” Leeds Studies in English, 1v (1935), 47-57. 
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The V version is Midland in dialect; the differences from A suggest the 
West Midland. V differs most from A in having 


1) a preponderance of u-spellings for OE. ¥; 


2) occasional wy-spellings for OE. 9; 
3) a preponderance of o (OE. a/o0) before m and m alone; 


4) frequent ‘se me for OE. é0; 
5) the singular feminine pronoun heo; 
6) the plural verbs beop 254, 576, and comep 74. 


The on, om forms (especially schome 531) definitely suggest West Midland 
and exclude the South.™ The other characteristics are also in keeping with 
West Midland.* Furthermore, V always has -old (from Anglian a) with no 
e-forms from WS. ea.* 

It may be pointed out, however, that the rimes do not indicate that the 
u, wy, om, and eo-spellings are phonetically significant. Thus the one u- 
spelling that rimes—dunt 1073—rimes with went. Likewise munt 251 (OE. 
z) rimes with OE. @. Similarly wy-spellings for OE. § are inconclusive; 
fuyre 630 rimes with auteere—preyere—here, just as fere of the A version 
does; both pryde and pruyde occur, and both rime with OE. 9 and i. For the 
inconclusive evidence of the on-spellings, one may cite the following rime 
sequences: soudan—bigan—man—pan 1003 ff.; soudan—pban—bigon—mon 
499 ff.; mon—wommon—soudan—tan 379 ff. The eo-spellings, finally, do not 
clearly reflect a rounding of the vowel; e-spellings are as frequent as eo- 
spellings; eo and e interrime; and nowhere do 4, ue, 0, or oe-spellings occur. 
Specifically, heo, heore, hem are never spelled with o or u alone. 

The dialect of the index of the Vernon manuscript has tentatively been 
assigned to the South Shropshire-South Staffordshire area (in the Central 
West Midlands).?7 The phonology of the index is very similar to that of 
Tars, including the mixture of forms mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph,”* although a few « and eu-spellings (OE. é0) make the rounding of the 
vowel more certain. Other factors also help to place Tars in the Central 
West Midlands. The pres. ind. 3rd sing. in -es (always -e) in Tars) is char- 
acteristic of the North West Midlands,”* and (tentatively) initial » for OE. 
f (always f in Tars) does not occur north of the South West Midlands.*° 
Furthermore, the plural verb ending -e) (3x in Tars) does not occur in the 
North West Midlands; it does occur in the Central Midlands.* On the other 
hand, bey is recorded as the usual plural pronoun in the North West Mid- 
lands, heo in the Central Midlands;* pei is usual in Tars. 

In summary, particularly since eo does not definitely indicate a rounded 
vowel, since the pronouns likewise do not definitely show rounded vowels, 
and since am, am forms appear beside on, om forms (thus game, name, be- 
side schome)—the West Midland characteristics of the V version seem to 
me compatible with the idea that the poem originated in London in a ver- 


* Moore, loc. cit., p. 10 and Map I. 
* Tbid., Map I, and Serjeantson, “The Dialects of the West Midlands in Middle English,” 
RES, ut (1927), 63. 
* Wyld, §205; Serjeantson, ibid. 
7 Serjeantson, MLR, xxxu (1937), 222. 
** Tbid., pp. 224-225. 
* Wyld, p. 139. 
* Moore, Map I. 
! Wyld, p. 139; Moore, p. 14. 
® Wyld, p. 139; Serjeantson, RES, m1 (1927), 203. 
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sion very like that of the A manuscript and was later written down (not 
directly copied) in the Central West Midlands. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


V 310. Krause’s textual note to this line may well be expanded, since the line offers clear eyi. 
dence that C is a diréct copy of V. The V scribe wrote wende as the final word in the line 
inaccurately since he needed to rime with jo—wo—do. C significantly reads sends. be 
L. 469 also offers good evidence. V wrote he for the feminine pronoun—the only variation 
from the regular heo. C wrote heo, with the eo blurred and crowded, apparently in an 
attempt to insert o after ¢ and thus correct V. 

A 428. stond. The NED does not record a preterit form with n. 

A 679. Krause’s insertion of the subject i before prey is needless. The omission of a subject 
derivable from a preceding oblique case is common in ME. See W. F. J. Roberts, “Ellips 
of the Subject Pronoun in Middle English,” London Medieval Studies, Vol. I (1937), pt. 1, 
and 4. ye Hall, King Horn (Oxford, 1901), note to |. 1268. 

A 830. has. The only second person form with a t—no doubt a scribal error due to the subs. 


quent ¢ in éo. 
A 1121. top seyl. Krause emended this phrase to the commoner éop ouer teyl. The NED listsfour 
quotations (c. 1400) for top sail as “head over heels.” The use here, of course, is consider. 


ably earlier. 
A 1217. Krause’s hal should be ba/. Kélbing, who transcribed the text, misread a poorly formed 
b. 


ROBERT J. GEIst 
Michigan State College 





GERMANIC *AB- AND ITS VERBAL DERIVATIVES 


[ PROPOSE TO EXAMINE in this paper the verbal derivatives in the Ger- 
manic languages of the Indo-European root *op- (WP *op-1). 

The root appears as *ab- because the adjectival form becomes produc- 
tive, and in the original adjective the accent is on the suffix. This is attested 
by Sanskrit apds meaning “‘active.” 

Adjectival stems form one of the sources of the derived Weak Verb in 
Gmc. But they do not comprise a very large number. In a special investiga- 
tion of the Germanic weak verb carried on by me during the years 1933 to 
1935' I found that adjectives are not a fruitful source. They form only 180 
out of a total of more than 870 themes in Primitive Germanic. Hence such 
adjectival themes as occur are of special interest for their semantic and 
linguistic developments. 

It is a striking fact that in the Full Grade *ab-, as such, shows no verbal 
ramification. It occurs as a Noun in Gothic aba meaning “‘man, husband,” 
the original meaning of which must have been ‘‘the powerful one.” We 
may compare with this Skt. pati, “‘lord, husband,” Gk. posis, Goth. -faps, 
all of which are derived from a root meaning “‘strong, able,” seen in Lat. 
posse, ‘‘be able.”’ Similar developments are found in other language fami- 
lies. In Dravidian, for example, we have Kannada ganda, ‘“‘powerful” which 
has come to mean “husband.” Old Norse afe, “‘man, husband” and the Old 
English proper name Aba belong here. There is only one verb which seems 
to be derived directly from this root, and that is Norwegian efa ‘‘to exer- 
cise.” We may note that the abstract noun OE eafop “strength” shows 
this grade and suggests a Class II verb *abdjanan which might have produced 
an OE *afian now lost. The North Germanic efa is perhaps a relic of this 
verb. 

While *ab- in isolation produces no verbs of which we can be certain, 
it is highly productive with various suffixes. Forms with the n-suffix in 
this grade occur largely in North Germanic. They are not found in East 
Germanic (Gothic) while in West Germanic they occur only in Old English. 
In OE we have efnan “to perform, execute, achieve, accomplish.” It also 
develops the meaning ‘endure, suffer.”” The usual form is the umlauted 
efnan, though the occurrence of umlaut in a Germanic consonant combina- 
tion like *-bn- is unusual. Some scholars confound this efnan with efnan 
“to level.’’ The latter, however, is from an entirely different root (perhaps 
IE *imn-os) and has nothing to do with the former. The North Germanic 
derivatives are numerous. For the West Norse division we have Old Nor- 
wegian efna “‘to accomplish,” beside a noun efni “‘material’”’ probably de- 
rived from it. In the East Norse division the same nominal development is 
seen in Old Swedish @fni and Swedish emna. Danish evne “ability”? shows 
another noun development with an abstract significance. Swedish dmna 
“to accomplish” represents O. Nor. efna. 

With the l-suffix we have forms in North and West Germanic. OE has 
the nouns abal, afol, efol, “power, strength’; ON has af, OHG aval. We 


’ The results of this investigation are embodied in my dissertation for the Master of Arts 
degree of the University of London (1935) entitled: A Study of the Themes of Weak Verbs in 
Old English and the Older Stages of the Other Germanic Languages. 
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may therefore assume a Prim. Gmc. Fem. 6-stem *adl- which produces , 
Class II verb *abdléjanan. This appears in OE as (ge)aflian ‘maintain, 
keep”; OHG avalon “to work”; ON afla “to gain, do” beside ef, 
“strengthen, grow strong’”’ and the Norw. and Swed. afla, avia; also df. 
gask “‘to get strong,” from dflugr from afl. The radical idea of these verbs is 
“to have power or strength and to use it or display it.” I would say that 
the n-suffix suggests the possession of ability and its employment in a sub. 
jective manner; the |-suffix its use in an objective way. 

That these n- and |-forms were popular and in common use in the North 
Germanic languages is proved by the fact that they entered the English 
dialects in the areas which were under Scandinavian influence. Efne or 
evene “ability, natural powers” occurs in the Cursor Mundi, the Kingis 
Quhair and even in a Central West Midland text like the Ancren Riwk. 
It has not survived in standard New English. Afel “strength,” and avek 
“to obtain” occur in the Ormulum. 

The question now arises whether forms with the r-suffix occur in Ger. 
manic. Gothic has the adjective adrs “strong,” the adverb abraba “much,” 
from which is derived bi-abrjan ‘“‘be astonished.’’ The extra-Gothic rela- 
tionship of these forms is somewhat doubtful. WP suggests a root *obh- 
in Indo-European, but this seems unlikely. I would suggest that Goth. 
abrs is from the very root we have been considering; it only shows a new 
suffixal development. I should also derive from the same root OE eafora 
and OS abdaro, ‘‘a son,” for in semasiology the ideas ‘male, husband, son, 
strong” are connected. In Dravidian, to which I have already drawn atten- 
tion, the root *mag- means “son’”’ in Tamil, but “‘male, husband”’ in Telugu. 
Related to Kannada ganda (vide supra) we have Telugu kdga- from older 
*konda- ‘“‘son, male.” 

In the Length Grade *ab- appears as *db- and produces a few nominal 
stems, no traces of which are perceptible in Gothic. All the West Gmc. 
languages, except Old English, show this grade. OHG uoba “festival” and 
uobo ‘cultivator, farmer” show in one case a semantic connection with Skt. 
dpas “‘sacrificial act, religious ceremony,” and in the other case it points 
to the typical work of the Indo-Europeans after they had passed through 
the pastoral stage, viz. cultivation. From this we have OHG woben, OS 
dbian “‘to practice.”’ The Length Grade in Sanskrit is used for Causatives 
and also for Iteratives. Here in Germanic it is used with an iterative mean- 
ing and it means “to do again and again, to keep on doing.”’ In Old Norse 
we have ¢fa with the same meaning. We may also note OHG uoberon 
which shows the r-suffix and conveys the same meaning. The Low Germanic 
group of the West Germanic division shows no trace of this simple *db- 
development, but it has an n-suffix as in OF ofnia, ovenia, MLG ofnen, 
Dutch oefenen. This is not found outside this group, nor even in Old English, 
though it means the same, viz. “to practise or exercise.” 

There seems to be one exception to the statement that the Length 
Grade is not represented in Old English. We have the Weak verb efstan, 
efstan “to hasten,” which occurs with both the long and the short root vowel. 
It is derived from ofost or ofest “haste” which also shows both the long and 
the short root vowel. But the 6-forms, which are well attested, seem to be 
the correct forms and they may be compared with OS dbast. This noun 3s, 
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I believe, derived from the Gmc. ob- with the -st- suffix. It may be an old 
superlative degree form of the Adjective which has become a Noun, and 
this superlative would mean “most active, most vigorous,” and from this 
the verbal meaning “‘make haste” would be developed. 

To sum up, we may postulate the following verbal forms in Primitive 
Germanic: 

Full Grade: *abnjanan, productive in OE and Nth Gmc. 


*abldjanan, productive in OF, OHG and Nth. Gmc. 
Length Grade: *6bjanan, productive in OS, OHG and Nth. Gmc. 


That the other forms go back to Primitive Germanic cannot be proved. 


A. F. THYAGARAJU 
Andhra University 
Waltair, India 





MILTON’S COPY OF GESNER’S HERACLIDES, 1544 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY recently acquired a boo 
that once belonged to John Milton. The title of the book as found on jt 
title page is: HERACLIDIS/ PONTICI, QVI ARI-/ {totelis etate uixit 
Allegorie in Ho-/ meri fabulas de dijs, nunc primum e/ Graco fermon 
in Lati-/ num translate:/ CONRADO GESNERO MEDI-/ co Tigurin 
interprete./ ADIECIMVS QVOQVE/ libellum eiufdem Grecum, ut con-| 
ferri a ftudiofs pofsit: una/ cum alijs,/ Lectu dignifsimis, quorum Cato 
logum fequens pagella/ indicabit/ BASILEAE./ (No printer or date; by 
with the following colophon on the recto of the leaf at the end of the texty; 
printing:} BASILEAE EX OFFICI/ na Ioannis Oporini, Anno/ M. DP, 
XLIIII. Menfe/ Septembri./ 

The book is bound in old, nearly contemporary (16th century) vellum, 
with front end paper intact, the front paster leaf being still conjugate with 
the blank leaf before the title page. The book is an edition of the work of 
Heraclides of Pontus, “qui Aristotelis etate uixit,’”’ entitled in Latin, All. 
gori@ in Homeri fabulas dijs, with Gesner’s Latin translation followed by 
the Greek text lightly edited by Gesner from Aldine’s printing of the Greek 
text at Venice in 1505. The dedication, by Gesner to ‘“‘Hieronymo Frikkero 
Bernati, nunc Mendrisij Prefecto,” is dated ‘“Tiguri. M. D. XLIIIL. 
mense Ianuario.” 

The book was printed in small octavo, the paster sheet being followed by 
a preliminary eight leaf signature, on the first recto of which is the title 
page, with a table of contents on its verso. Gesner’s ‘“‘Epistola Nuncupz- 
toria” occupies the next two leaves, first t2 and [t3], or four pages, ending 
on the recto of the fourth leaf, below which, ending on the same recto, isa 
list of authors’ names. On the verso of this fourth leaf begin ‘‘Castigationes 
Qvedam Greci exemplaris” which continue through the next four pages, 
ending on the recto of the sixth preliminary leaf. On the verso of this same 
sixth leaf occurs a small list of errata, and on the recto of the seventh leaf 
begins ‘“‘Diogenis Laertii Tetrastichon in Heraclidem Ponticum,” these 
Greek verses occupying both pages of the leaf. The recto of the eighth leaf 
contains a Greek verse by Tzetzes, with the verso of this leaf blank. Ges- 
ner’s Latin text begins on the recto of leaf b numbered as page 1, and con- 
tinues through page 82. On pages 83-88 is “‘Dionis Chrysostomi Homero 
Oratio, Conrado Gesnero medico interprete.”” The Greek text proper begins 
on page 89, and continues through 368 [sic], the latter misnumbered thus 
for actual 168, the misnumbering of pages having begun with the i signature 
on page 313 misnumbered for actual page 113, and so continuing to the end 
of the Greek text. Actual pages 166 and 167 are further misnumbered 84 
and 349 respectively. On the recto of m5 is another letter by Gesner ad- 
dressed to Frikker, ending on the verso of the same leaf. Beginning on the 
following page is the first of those Greek poems listed in the table of cor- 
tents. These end on the verso of [p4], and the last of those listed in the table 
of contents is missing. The colophon appears on the recto of the following 
leaf. The pages after 368 (actual 168) are unnumbered, the final four leaves 
being a half sheet made up of leaves p, p3, [p6], and [p8]. There are twenty- 
three unnumbered leaves of printing following the numbered pages, or forty- 
six unnumbered pages, and a twenty-fourth leaf with the colophon printed 
on its recto. The pages throughout the book proper measure almost exactly 
six and one-eighth by three and seven-eighths inches. 
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The vellum binding of the book has been taken from another and slightly 
larger volume which was probably made up of the Heraclides and some- 
thing else, bound together in the vellum. The front cover has six leather 
ties through it; but the back cover has only three such ties, although the 
sorings and the six sets of tie holes of the earlier usage are clearly in evi- 
dence. It is scarcely necessary to speculate on what else was once bound with 
the Heraclides, as, penned on the top of the leaves of the closed book, to be 
legible as the book lay flat on shelf or table with the top towards the be- 
holder, are the words HPAKAETAov a\dnIopiat and below them the words 
MIXAHA E®EZ. The latter are certainly the Greek letters for the name 
Michael of Ephesus, and they are followed by three smaller letters that have 
been slightly cut off by the present binding and therefore cannot be exactly 
identified. Perhaps this title was tg indicate the 1541 edition of Michael of 
Ephesus, edited and translated also by Gesner, of Michael’s commentary 
on Aristotle’s Generation of Animals, published at Basle in octavo in 268 

. The work was uniform in general format with the Heraclides, and 
apparently was once bound with it so far as this particular copy was 
concerned. 

The Miltonic interest begins with the front end papers made up of the 
paster sheet, the right hand leaf of which forms the blank leaf before the 
title. Lightly pasted to the paster leaf proper is a folded piece of paper on 
which is written in ink: 


Autograph of John Milton the Poet/ 
by the date 1637 he was 29 years old/ 


several Tracings of his Autograph/ 
taken, and sent to M. Macray,/ 


Oxford./ 
in May 1860./ 
G. Wills/ 


(nm the recto of the blank leaf before the title pages appears the material 
that was so carefully traced and reproduced by Sotheby, (Ramblings, 
london, 1861, Plate XVII, Number 4) but differently arranged. Sotheby, 
on page 125, states: 


SPECIMEN 4. 


Autograph Signature from the titie of a copy of “Heraclidis Ponticic, etc., Allegorie in 
Homeri Fabulas de Diis. Gr. et Lat. Gesnero interprete. 4to. Basilee, 1544.” The volume is 
inthe Library of Lord Rolle at Stevenstone. For the tracing of the fac-simile, we are indebted 
to Mr. John Macray of the Taylor Institution, Oxford. 


The record of the tracing obtained by and for Macray is contained in the 
paper attached to the front paster sheet of the book. The material written 
om the page facing the inside of the cover contains the signature “Jo. Mil- 
ton,” the price paid for the book, five shillings, and the date, 1637. To the 
ight and above the signature proper are the letters “‘pd’’ the letter “p” 
lacking the upper loop and being much less certainly the letter ‘‘p” than 
Sotheby’s tracing would indicate. At the lower right hand corner of the 
page occur two other marks, the left hand one being either the number 
“I.” underscored or the number “71” and with the single letter “a” on the 
same level to the right of the numerals. All the letters and numerals on the 
page seem to be in the same ink; but they may or may not have been penned 
at the same time. Both the paster leaf and its conjugate blank containing 
the signature on its recto have many brown spots on them, the paster 
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carrying them in the upper corner of the leaf, extending down to about the 
middle of the page and half way across the top, and the blank recto carryj 
them at the upper right hand corner through or to the right of all the hand. 
writing on the page. These dots may be ink spatters or water foxing. About 
an inch above the marks at the lower right of the blank page there is o 
seems to be the remains of another signature, or perhaps a single word, noy 
illegible. 

The handwriting of the signature, price, and date is almost certainly 
Milton’s own, being very similar in its letter forms to the handwriting oj 
the earlier portions of the Trinity College Manuscript. Sotheby’s printed 
plate made from a tracing is very good, but sharper than the original, a 
would be expected. 

The title page proper of the book contains two signatures, one at the 
top right of the page, and the other immediately above the place name. The 
signature at the top of the page looks like “Siti Guilchareir’”’ or “Sd Gui 
Chareir”’ but the final letter may be s, y, or z. Being of no known connection 
with Milton, and undatable, the name seems to be of no consequence here. 
The other signature is a retraced one, the original apparently having been 
“Th. Selleri Jr.” followed by a pen flourish, then overwritten to read “Ab. 
Selleri Sum” or “Jun.’”’ But this name seems also to be unconnected with 
Milton, and either signature on the title page may have been written there 
before or after the book came into Milton’s possession. At the right of the 
place name, BASILEAE. occur two penned letters that may be either 
“d.” and “y.” or perhaps the Greek letters alpha and gamma. No other 
handwriting appears on the title page, and none appears thereon that seems 
to have any connection, directly or indirectly, with Milton, unless it be the 
two letters just mentioned. The verso of the title page contains a table of 
contents of sorts for the book with five different items numbered and listed. 
The fifth item has a double pen stroke above its first letter, and in the left 
hand margin is written the Greek word in Greek letters “‘leipei’’ evidently 
meaning “lacking” or “not present.” 

There are some marginalia in the book, most of them being confined to 
the Greek text; but there is a pen stroke in the left hand margin of page 59, 
and there is underscoring of the words “Homero iuniore adhuc editum,” 
near the bottom of page 84. The Miltonic origin of the line in the left hand 
margin of page 59 is undeterminable; but I have elsewhere shown that Mil 
ton used the Junius Homer material, and the underscoring on page 84 may 
have been done by Milton. The Greek text proper begins on page 89, and 
the penned marginalia on page 93. This latter page contains two marginally 
penned words in roman letters and one in Greek. About opposite the third 
and fourth lines at the top of the page, in the right hand margin, occurs the 
name, partly abbreviated, “‘Archiloch’’: There is a cross opposite line 5 to 
note the gloss on the word ywupeov and the gamma in that word in that line 
has a penned stroke over it.! The letters “Archiloch:’ are to the right and 
the cross in the margin is to the left of a bracket-like curved line extending 
from about the third line to include line 6. In the same right hand margin, 
beginning at the right of line 9 and extending nearly to line 16, is another 
bracket-like penned vertical line stroke with the word “Alcaeus” at its 


* Cross references are provided herein to a modern edition, and are to Heracliti Qu 
Homericae, edited by Francis Oelmann, Lipsiae: Teubner, 1910; and are to page and line num 
ber of that edition, here 0 6:5, n. 
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top and with the Greek word xad@o: with the letter “f.” at the bottom, 
below the Greek. In the 15th line, the word xoAaox has a pen stroke over it, 
and the Greek word already mentions glosses it (O 6:19). The word veopwo- 
nxe in line 22 also has a pen stroke over it, with a cross in the margin mark- 
ing the spot (O 7:8). On page 94 the letters “Anacre.” occur about opposite 
the 7th line, and outside a curved line that begins between lines 4 and 5 
and extends to line 13 (O 7:16-8:5). The letters of “‘Ancre.” are also 
certainly Miltonic. Page 97 has a curved penned line about one-half inch 
jong at about the middle of the right hand margin (O 12:1-3). Pages 112 
and 313 [113] carry one marginal pen stroke each (O 28:17-20) and 29: 15- 
30:3). Page 320 [120] has a single curved pen stroke in the margin 
(0 38:7-12). Pages 320 [120] and 321 [121] carry the symmetrical evidences 
of a blot of ink having fallen on one page or the other and the book having 
then been closed on it. Page 322 [122] carries two pen strokes in the left 
hand margin, one at the top of the page, and the other about two-thirds 
the way down the margin (O 40: 5-7). Page 323 [123] has a pen stroke in the 
right hand margin beginning opposite line 7 and extending to about line 
11(0 41:2-3). Page 324 (124) has a single pen stroke in the left hand margin 
at about the middle of the page (O 41:17-42:1). Page 326 [126] has a pen 
stroke in the left hand margin just above the middle of the page (O 45: 14- 
17), and another near the bottom of the page (O 46:3-6). Page 327 [127] 
has a pen stroke in the right hand margin about a third the way down the 
page (O 46:17-21). Page 329 [129] has three pen strokes in the right hand 
margin, each opposite different lines (O 49:7-11; 14-17; 21-50:3). Page 
333 [133] has a pen stroke in the right hand margin about two-thirds of 
the way down the page (O 54:7-10). Page 334 (134) has a pen stroke about 
a third of the way down the margin (O 54:18-55:3). Page 337 [137] has 
a pen stroke above and another below the first word eyxadifera (O 58:1) 
in line 5, and the word evayxa written in the right hand margin. The Greek 
letters seem to be in Milton’s hand. Page 341 [141] has a pen stroke in the 
upper right hand margin (O 62:11-13). In the first line on page 342 [142], 
the letter » is inserted in the word xAcow between the «x and the A (O 63:14). 
Page 343 [143] has a pen stroke about half way down the right hand margin 
(0 65:8-[10]). Page 345 [145] has a double pen stroke in the right hand mar- 
gin opposite the last three lines and catchword on the page (O 68:2-5). 
The next page, page 346 [146], has a pen stroke in the left hand margin op- 
posite the two top lines on the page (O 68:2-5). Page 349 [149] has a pen 
stroke about an inch long near the bottom of the right hand margin (O 
72:8-13). Page 350 [150] has a long pen stroke in the left hand margin 
opposite all but the last two lines of the verses at the bottom of the page 
(0 73:10-15). Page 351 [151] has a pen stroke opposite lines 6-13 (O 74:1- 
7) in the right hand margin. In line 21 on page 353 [153], the accent over the 
tis struck out, and a tilde inserted over ov in the word dcevxpivover (O 76:18). 
On page 354 [154], in line 3 the ligature ov is changed with a pen to + in the 
word eppovrra: (O 77:4), and a long vertical pen stroke in the left hand 
margin marks a number of lines at about the middle of the page (O 77:7- 
10). Page 355 [155] has a vertical stroke opposite three lines at the bottom 
(0 80:4~7). Page 356 [156] has a curved vertical pen stroke in the left hand 
margin opposite three lines near the bottom of the page (O 80:4-7), and the 
word ewexAacey has a pen stroke over the with a cross in the left hand 
margin (O 80:7). In the 7th line on page 358 [158], the letter o has been in- 
serted with a pen between the letters p and « in the word aédpifopevoy (O 
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81:16). On page 360 [160] the letter 6 is struck out with a pen in the word 
xvogdopoveav (O 84:6). On page 361 [161] there is a light pen stroke above 
the word vrodwuvov (O 85:11) in line 13, with a cross to mark the emenda- 
tion in the margin. On page 362 [162] there is a curved vertical pen stroke 
in the left margin at the top of the page (O 86:1-—5), and the last two lines 
on this page are similarly stroked (O 87: 3-4). On page 363 [163] there is a 
vertical stroke in the right hand margin opposite lines 1-12 (O 87:13(16), 
and the word ovvndpicpevor in line 12 has the letter o inserted above between 
the letters p and « (O 87:16) with a caret below. On page 364 [164] there is 
a curved vertical stroke in the left hand margin opposite lines 10-13 (0 
88:17-89:1). On page 365 [165] the vertical stroke in the right hand margin 
is opposite lines 11-19 (O 90:2-9). On page 368, the last of the numbered 
pages and the end of the Heraclides text, there is a vertical stroke in the 
left hand margin opposite lines 7-16 (O 93:11-19). On [o6r] of the unnum- 
bered pages, there is a vertical stroke in the right hand margin opposite 
lines 5—8, and on the verso of the same leaf, there is a curved vertical stroke 
in the left hand margin opposite the last three lines of the page. On page 
{o7r], there is a vertical pen stroke in the right hand margin opposite lines 
16-19, and the comma at the end of line 22 has been struck out with a pen. 
On page [07v], there is a vertical pen stroke in the left hand margin opposite 
lines 15-17, the last penned mark that I have noted in the book. 

All these marginalia are typical of the minor emendations and notes 
that Milton made in his Greek texts, and are similar to those of the same 
lesser magnitude that occur in his copy of Euripides and in other surviving 
Greek texts that once belonged to him. Unfortunately, this kind of minor 
emendation by Milton in his Greek books has been almost completely ne- 
glected by Milton scholars and whatever values such ‘‘proof reading” and 
minor emendation may have in connection with him have never been 
studied. In the 18th volume of the Columbia edition, the editors omitted 
all such emendations. It is thus difficult to indicate, except by photographs, 
exactly the manner and how frequently Milton, in this respect being a child 
of his own and the previous century and like all other scholars of those 
times, annotated and emended his classical texts. It is also impossible in 
every instance to tell just what he had in mind in marking some of the 
words in Heraclides. Often in his Pindar he elaborately marked words and 
passages in the text and in the commentary, for which he never supplied 
anything beyond the marking of the passage. 

The complete provenience of this copy of Heraclides with Milton’s 
signature is lacking. Printed originally in Switzerland, it was, if the dated 
inscription on the front blank leaf can be trusted, purchased almost cer- 
tainly in London by John Milton, immediately inscribed by him, and re- 
mained among his books for probably thirty years, or longer. The earliest 
account of it known to me is that by Sotheby, quoted supra. The next 
reference to it appears to be that by the editors, Professors Mabbott, 
French, McCrea, and others, in the 18th volume of the Columbia edition. 
Their statement occurs on page 577 of that volume with the heading 
“Heraclidis Allegoria, 1544.”: 


Sotheby, Ramblings, 1861, p. 125, describes a copy of Heraclidis Pontici Allegoria in Homeri 
Fabulis de dijs, Basel, 1544, which bore the signature on the title [sic]: “Jo. Milton. pd. pre: 
5s 1637,” of which a description had been communicated to him by John Macray. The book 
had been in the collection of Lord Rolle of Stevenstone. The present representative of the 
family, Lord Clifford, kindly tells us there is no trace of the book in his library, nor in the MS. 
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catalogue of Lord Rolle’s books compiled some time before 1861. We fear the book may have 
already gone astray when Sotheby learned of it. No notes are mentioned. 


The statement that the signature occurs on the title page comes from 
Sotheby, and is erroneous, as it occurs on the front blank leaf before the 
title page. Also, Sotheby had his tracing from it, and printed an engraving 
of the signature. 

In offering the copy for sale, the catalogue of Maggs Brothers, Mercuri- 
us Britannicus, No. 100, January, 1947, page 56, has the following state- 
ment after the bibliographical description: 

With inscription on the front fly-leaf 
“Jo. Milton 

pre: 5s 

1637.” 
There can be little doubt that this is the signature of the great poet himself. It similarity of 
(sic] known signatures and the provinance [sic] of the volume help to establish its authenticity. 
This little volume was found in the celebrated and long established library of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Clinton at Bicton, Devonshire, which has recently been dispersed. In the same library 
were items from the libraries of Ben Jonson, John Donne, and others. 


In closing, it should be noted that most of the words which Milton marked 
for glossing or actually changed by inserting or striking out letters are those 
for which there are other readings in mss. or in printed texts; see the notes 
to E. Mehler’s edition, Lugduni-Batavorum, 1851. It may therefore at 
least be suspected that Milton had another text, either ms. or printed, be- 
fore him as he marked the Gesner edition of 1544. 

I am indebted to my distinguished friend, Professor K. M. Abbott of 
Ohio State University for his kindness in scrutinizing the first draft of this 
article. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 

University of Illinois 











BOOK REVIEWS 


An INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTIC SCIENCE. By Edgar H. Sturtevant. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. x+173. 


It HAs often been emphasized, perhaps most recently by Leonard Bloom. 
field,’ that one of the most important tasks of the linguist still remains to 
be done: namely, to spread the knowledge of his science beyond the small 
circle of professional linguists to the educated public at large. This is the 
task that Professor Sturtevant set for himself in writing the book: “This 
volume is intended for readers with no previous knowledge of linguistics; 
it is hoped that no one will have difficulty in reading and understanding it” 
(see preface). For fuller and more complete discussions, the interested reader 
is referred to Bloomfield’s book Language.? 

The present reviewer has had the good fortune of using the book asa 
class text supplementary to his own lectures, and he has found indeed that 
the book is understandable to the average undergraduate student; that is, 
if any student who elects to take such a course can be considered average! 
And furthermore, my students read some passages with keen appreciation 
of the hidden humor which they believed to find there whether or not the 
author intended any. Such a passage is that where the old sure-cure of a 
disease by killing the patient is recommended for English orthography 
(p. 25 f.). But after the first shock of the thought, even the teacher of high 
school English will agree there is some sense to the proposition. 

But to turn to a broader view of the content of the book: 

Chapter I (“Introductory”) concerns the nature of language and lin- 
guistic science and the position of the latter among the other sciences. As 
regards the relationship between psychology and linguistics, the present 
writer accepts with appreciation Sturtevant’s deletion from and alteration 
of his (the writer’s) previous statement,’ and endorses heartily the declara- 
tion of need of “scholars who are thoroughly at home in both fields” (p. 
5). However, I believe I may be allowed to add that up to this point the 
linguists have shown themselves more competent in evaluating psycho- 
logical doctrines for their use than have the psychologists in making use of 
the achievements of linguistic science for theirs. 

That linguistics is a social science is recognized by the author (p. 6), 
but that it cannot be coordinated with the commonly recognized social 
sciences is likewise recognized, and, as far as I am concerned, fortunately 
so. And I am in hearty agreement with the author also that philology 
and linguistics, because of their complementary nature in the study oi 
records of human culture, must remain sister disciplines. It would be u- 
fortunate indeed if linguistics, because of its social implications, should in- 
sist on divorcing itself from the humanities as though it were striving to be 
come a “pure science without content” as the phrase has been put. Yet this 
is certainly an observable trend among certain descriptivists. 

Chapter II deals with phonetics and phonemics, but, from this review- 
er’s point of view, too briefly, though, of course, there are supplementary 
readings indicated. It is in this chapter that the instructor must supply the 
most material if he is following the text closely. It is one thing to under- 
stand in general what a phoneme is, and Sturtevant’s discussion is fairly 


1 Language 22.3. 2 New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1933. 
3 Studies in Philology 42.472. 
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lucid, but it is quite another to demonstrate the process of phonemic analy- 
sis: “‘Nur das Beispiel fiihrt zum Licht; vieles Reden tut es nicht.” Un- 
fortunately, for my class, phonemic analysis is not the favorite number in 
my own repertoire either! 

At this point the author digresses from actual language study for a while 
to discuss (Ch. III) the relation of writing to speech. I mean no criticism 
here when I say “‘digresses.” I am only too happy to see an outline of a 
very important branch of study treated without apology. Personally, 
however, I would have placed it later in the book if for no other reason than 
to defer to some of my fellow descriptivists who scorn the philologist’s 
approach. The next chapter (IV), called ‘Records of Speech,” would like- 
wise seem a digression, and so it starts, but is in the main concerned with 
linguistic materials not expected from the title, namely “Dialect Geogra- 
phy” and “‘Lapses.”’ Frankly, I cannot see the reason for treating the latter 
subject here. The appropriate place is in Chapter XI along with other types 
of contamination. 

Chapter V is likewise a digression, “The Origin of Language,” and so 
far as I am concerned a hopeless one in an introduction to the science of 
language. However, this happens to be a pet antipathy of mine. It is the 
subject of my last lecture in the course and one which I frequently do not 
get time for, and I was irritated at finding it so soon! I cannot say that Iam 
clearer on the beginnings of human speech than I was before. 

The next chapter (VI) “Descriptive Linguistics” is concerned primarily 
with types of linguistic structure preceded by a warning against precon- 
ceived notions of logical categories because of our traditional preoccupation 
with Greek and Latin grammars: “All men learn much of the logic they 
customarily use from the structure of their native language, but we have no 
right to ascribe to any language a logical distinction which it leaves unex- 
pressed” (p. 54); examples are drawn from English grammar as poured 
into the classical mould. 

With Chapter VII begins the introduction to the historical study of 
language. This chapter concerns ‘The Empirical Basis of Phonetic Law.” 
The illustrative material is well chosen, chiefly by comparisons from 
English, German, French, Latin and Greek forms. 

The simple reason for accepting the doctrine of the regularity of phonetic 
change is carefully stated: it works. But it “‘is like all other scientific generali- 
zations in that it is subject to change as soon as anyone can state a gen- 
eralization which can fit the facts better” (p. 73). The next chapter (VIII) 
“Why are Phonetic Laws Regular?” deals with both the possible causes of 
phonetic change and its probable nature. Sturtevant seems to lean to the 
view that in some instances certain regular features of phonetic change may 
be due to linguistic substratum but agrees that such features “are ex- 
tremely difficult to identify with certainty” (p. 75). As to the nature of 
phonetic change, I am in agreement with the author that we must accept 
both gradual and imperceptible changes lasting over generations and also 
others that can hardly be conceived as going forward in such fashion (Stur- 
tevant mentions as an example, dissimilation of aspirates in Greek and 
Sanskrit). The only conceivable fashion, it seems to me, in which any 
sound-change can progress, is by imitation from speaker to speaker and 
word to word. But why or how this has happened certainly cannot be 
demonstrated for the vast majority of phonetic changes which we observe. 
Nor do I believe that, even if it could be demonstrated, we would be 
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nearer an understanding of why phonetic law is regular. Does it vitiate the 
law of gravity that its cause is unknown? We must be content with the fact: 
phonemes change. The physicist is content with his equations as long as 
they work. 

It is strange to me that the author did not continue on at this point with 
the application of phonetic law to the comparative method, instead of leay- 
ing this for the final chapter of his book. As it is, it seems to me that the 
beginner is liable to forget the importance of the doctrine of the regularity 
of phonetic law for comparative grammar. Instead, between the discussion 
of phonetic law and its application to the reconstruction of features of a 
parent speech and to the demonstration of the closer inner relationships of 
attested languages—to me one of the most important results of linguistic 
science—there intervene Chapters IX—XVI treating of ‘“‘Assimilation and 
Dissimilation,” ‘Analogic Creation,’’ ‘“Processes Sometimes Confused with 
Analogic Creation’’ (e.g. contamination of words and of phrases, fusion, 
anticipation and lag, popular etymology, creation of words), “‘Change of 
Vocabulary” (including taboo, slang, homonymy, sources of new words), 
“Change of Meaning,” and “Borrowing.” Much excellent material has gone 
into these chapters. A great deal is familiar to us from the author’s earlier 
book Linguistic Change,’ but there has been re-arrangement and new mate- 
rial has been added. Perhaps some of us will not agree with the exact ar- 
rangement of the material here. There are those that will not want to 
reserve the name analogy especially for “‘proportional analogy” as the au- 
thor insists. Possibly too much attention is given to phenomena of doubtful 
importance in language history, e.g. various more complicated types of 
anticipation, lag, and contamination, most of which appear as occasional 
lapses of the tongue. 

Semantic change, surely an important linguistic phenomenon, is given 
but scant space here as in the earlier work. The reason is obvious. This is 


an introduction to linguistic science and changes of meaning do not admit f 


of empirical generalizations. Possibly the next writer of a similar book 
shall have more to say, for it is hoped he wil! have had access to Professor 
C. D. Buck’s Dictionary of Selected Indo-European Synonyms, now in process 
of printing. 

Professor Sturtevant has done the teachers of linguistics a good turn in 
writing his /ntroduction. Beginners will find it a good model to base their 
lectures on, if not to use as a textbook. Those who have already their courses 
well in hand can surely profit by a careful comparison of their own mate- 
rials with it. I have. 

GrEorGE S. LANE 

University of North Carolina 


* Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 354, C. 4. 
5 Chicago, Chicago University Press, 1917. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON MIDDLE ENGLIsH, by H. T. Price. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1947. (University of Michigan Contribu- 
tions in Modern Philology. Number 10.) Pp. 45. 


ProFEssor Price, having had access to the completed section “A” of the 
Middle English Dictionary, has in his “Foreign Influences on Middle 
English” brought together information of such interest and significance as 
to make us await more eagerly than ever the eventual publication of the 
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Dictionary. He studies in particular the “remarkable parallelism between 
the use of prepositions and adverbs in Middle English on the one hand and 
in Old French, Old Norse, and Medieval Latin on the other” (p. 1), and 
shows us not merely that there were foreign influences on Middle English, 
but that those influences were rich, various, and powerful. The attempt to 
use about, above, and azen “as prefixes with verbs on the model of Latin 
contra-, in-, ob-, re-, super-, um-’’ (p. 2) is seen especially in translations from 
the Latin (e.g., Wyclif’s Bible), and in the works of those who, though 
writing in English, seem to have thought in Latin and to have translated 
into English as they went along (e.g., the sermons of Wyclif and Pecock). 
In the use of the prepositions abouten, aboven, and after, Middle English 
was influenced by Latin phrases; in its use of “‘at,’”’ it was influenced es- 
pecially by Old Norse and Old French, but by Latin also. Even when a 
Middle English use of “‘at’’ is found also in Old English, says Professor Price, 
we must not assume that Old English was the predominant influence; the 
linguistic process is often one in which an already established native idiom 
is reinforced and enriched by the influence of foreign phrases, the process 
of reinforcement being a demonstrable reality when the parallels in foreign 
languages are much more varied and numerous than those in Old English. 
Often, too, a foreign language supplies a new meaning for an English prepo- 
sition. 

One realizes, with Professor Price, that entirely convincing results must 
await the completion of the Middle English Dictionary, but at the same 
time “‘it is fair to say that the outlines of a great linguistic process are al- 
ready visible” (pp. 33-34). And “Foreign Influences...” is abundantly 
supplied with specific illustration (e.g., Wyclif’s rendering of Ecclus. xlvi. 
19 [Vulgate], in oppugnando hostes circumstantes undique: “‘ ‘in azenfizting 
the enemys aboute stondande on eche side’ ”’), with skill in debate, and with 
keenness and enthusiasm of style (“With Chaucer englishing Latin phrases 
was as easy as picking apples off a tree’). But these qualities cannot be ade- 
quately suggested by the method of epitomizing. 

GARDINER STILLWELL 

University of Illinois 


Stup1A NorvecIca EtHnotoecica & FoLtkioristica. Edited by Reidar Th. 
Christiansen, Nils Lid, and Knut Liest¢l. Oslo: H. Ascheboug & Co. 
(W. Nygaard), 1946. Pp. 1-16, 1-96, 1-144, 1-20. (The four essays are 
separately paginated.) 


THIS NEW and very welcome publication inaugurates a series appearing at 
irregular intervals that is to deal with folklore and literature in a very wide 
sense. The first article, Knut Liestgl’s essay on Scottish and Norwegian 
ballads, discusses the very difficult question of the relationship of these 
texts. He calls attention to the close social and economic relations of Scot- 
land and Norway in the Middle Ages, to the differences between Eastern 
and Western Scandinavian balladry, and to the possibility that ballads 
passed through the Orkneys, the Shetland Islands, and the Faeroes on their 
way to Scotland. All of these matters are pertinent to an understanding of 
the relations of Scottish and Norwegian ballads. This is a stimulating intro- 
duction to a very difficult problem. Reidar Christiansen’s ““The Dead and 
the Living” shows how our increasing knowledge of early ideas of the dead 
makes possible a fuller interpretation of beliefs and tales. The third essay, 
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Knut Liest¢l’s commentary on ““Draumkvede,” a classical work of early 
Norwegian literature that has been preserved to us only in the fragmentary 
and confused recollections of folksingers, makes the poem available to Eng- 
lish readers for the first time. Although he modestly gives a large part of the 
credit to his predecessors, his commentary contains much original work and 
is an admirable introduction to an important literary monument. Nils 
Lid’s concluding essay on light-mother and earth-mother, which are terms 
signifying midwife, stands halfway between lexicography or etymology 
and folklore in its ingenious use of folk beliefs to explain these two obscure 
words. A continuation of this series is greatly to be desired. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


SIGNELSER OCK BESVARJELSER FRAN MEDELTID OCK NYTID. By Emanuel 
Linderholm. “Svenska landsm4l ock Svenskt folkliv,” 1927, No. 2; 
(No. 176 of whole series), 1929, No. 2 (No. 185 of whole series), 1939, 
No. 3 (No. 230 of whole series). Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt & Séner. 
Pp. 1-96; 97-256; i—viii, 257-479, respectively. 


THE COMPLETION of this important collection of Swedish charms deserves 
notice, belated though it may be. The enterprise has been one of long dura- 
tion. Linderholm began to collect charms about 1902 and continued the 
task for a quarter of a century. He was able to print two fascicles of his col- 
lection. After his death his work seemed likely to remain a fragment, but 
fortunately Herman Geijer undertook to arrange and verify the remaining 
collectanea and see the last and largest fascicle through the press. While 
engaged in this work, Geijer himself died. With all the vicissitudes that it 
has suffered we are indeed fortunate to have this collection. 

Linderholm’s collection was inspired by Bishop Bang’s collection of 
Norwegian magical formulas and symbols, but goes farther in including 
such things as traditional prayers. Ohrt’s Danish collection? is a counterpart 
to Bang’s collection. Forsblom’s spendid collection*® of medical charms used 
by the Swedes in Finland is limited to a special class (the largest class of 
charms, to be sure) but contains full descriptions of the circumstances in 
which they are used. With these four excellent collections we have a rich 
representation of Scandinavian magical formulas. 

It is pertinent to note that the earlier texts in Latin and Greek are also 
readily available. Richard Heim, Incantamenta magica graeca latina (Leip- 
zig, 1892) is still invaluable. The Greek texts can be found in several 
places, especially in editions of papyri. The modern texts in a variety of 
languages are also easily accessible. William Mackenzie, Gaelic Incanta- 
tions, Charms and Blessing of the Hebrides (Inverness, 1895) Reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, xvu [1891-92. Pub- 
lished 1894], 97 ff.); Vetuchov’s Polish collection (Zagory [Warsaw, 1907]), 
and Gorovei’s Rumanian collection (Descdntecle romanilor [Din vieta 
poporului roman,” xt; Bucharest, 1931]) do not seem to have received 


1A. C. Bang, Norske hexeformularer og magiske opskrifter, ““Videnskabsselskabets Skrifter, 
Historisk- filosofisk Klasse,” 1901, No. 1 (Kristiania, 1901-1902). See also R. T. Christiansen, 
R. yore av en ny utgave av Norske trollformler,” Festskrift til Hjalmar Falk (Oslo, 1930), pp. 

* Ferdinand Ohrt, Danmarks trylleformler, 1-11. Copenhagen, 1917-21. 

*V. W. Forsblom, Folktro och trolldom, 5, Magisk folkmedicin, “Skrifter utgivna av 
Svenska litteratursallskapet i Finland,” cxcv, Helsingfors, 1927-30. 
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the attention that they deserve. There is unfortunately no extensive Ger- 
man collection, although one has been proposed several times in the last 
seventy years. Nor is there an English collection. Felix Grendon printed 
“The Anglo-Saxon Charms” in the Journal of American Folklore, xx 
(1909), 105-237, and Maria Brie gave a good brief introduction to modern 
English charms in ‘Der germanische, insbesondere der englische Zauber- 
spruch,” Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, vim, 
Heft 16 (1906), pp. 1-36. I can think of no more attractive task to be pur- 
sued in a leisurely manner along with one’s researches in other fields than 
the noting of these English charms and their subsequent arrangement in a 
systematic collection. In this collection the editor could wisely go beyond the 
limits that other editors have set themselves. He could choose to give com- 


| parative notes citing the standard collections that I have named and a few 


more and he could cite the discussions of the individual charms to be found 
in a few standard works. These discussions are not numerous and are uni- 
formly excellent in quality (charms have not attracted many cranks and 
crackpots). Ohrt’s superb brief article ‘‘Segen” in the Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens will give references to the general treatises and the 
same heading in the index (Berlin, 1942) will yield references to the articles 
on individual charms. More signposts on this interesting road are scarcely 
necessary. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


SHAKESPEARE AND Sir Puiip SIDNEY: THE INFLUENCE OF THE DEFENSE 
oF Poesy. By Alvin Thaler. Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 
1947. Pp. 100. 


Tus ESSAY is a thesis which sets out to join the precepts of the Defense of 
Poesy with examples from Shakespeare and to demonstrate that the poet 
Shakespeare was influenced by the poet-critic Sidney. 

Professor Thaler first culls some parallel phrases: 

Sidney: “There was a time when all the parts of the body made a 
mutinous conspiracy against the belly.” 

Shakespeare (Coriolanus 1.1.96-97): “There was a time when all the 
body’s members / Rebelled against the belly.” 

StpNEY: “Comedy should be full of delight . . . tragedy . . . still main- 
tained in a well raised admiration.” 

Shakespeare (Hamlet 1.2.12-13): “With mirth in funeral, and with 
dirge in marriage, / In equal scale weighing delight and dole.” 

The first example embodies a well known anecdote. In his notes, Pro- 
fessor Thaler mentions Livy, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Plutarch. 
He might have added Quintilian (5.11.19), whom every schoolmaster and 
most schoolboys, probably including Sidney and Shakespeare, knew. The 
second example is not so convincing a verbal parallel as the first. “Delight” 
was expected of all good poetry, as Sidney and Shakespeare, and every 
other literary man in the Renaissance, well knew. ‘‘Admiration,” from 
admiratio, had become established by the middle of the sixteenth century 
as one of the aims of poetry; it was added to the Ciceronian-Horatian pre- 
scription of to teach, to delight, and to move. Moreover, admiratio, at 
least from the time of Robortelli (1548) and Minturno (1559), was added 
to the pity and fear of tragedy. Long before Robortelli, for that matter, 
Hermogenes of the second century, whose books on rhetoric were widely 
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read in the sixteenth century, had said that there is a “blend of pity and 
admiration” in tragedy. Before Hermogenes, Cicero, in speaking of oratory, 
had remarked that “whatever is wonderful (admirable) brings delight.” 
No poet or critic of the Renaissance could have missed the literary doctrine 
of delight and admiration, and few failed to subscribe to it. Shakespeare 
must have heard of it long before he heard of Sidney. 

Professor Thaler, however, very sensibly does not press his argument for 
parallel phrases. He proceeds to discuss larger elements in the Defense 
of Poesy that may have influenced Shakespeare. 

Professor Thaler seems to believe that Sidney’s concern for the ethical- 
aesthetic function, “that delightful teaching which is the end of poesy,” 
is specially significant. It is certainly significant, for it is impossible to find 
any literary man of the Renaissance, even including the rebel Castelvetro, 
who did not agree that poetry should both teach and delight. Shakespeare 
would have been a radical non-conformist had he not also agreed. 

Professor Thaler finds that Sidney believed that a poet must have both 
industry and genius. He refers in a note to a parallel statement in the Ars 
Poetica (408-411) of Horace. Then he exhibits Sidney’s phrase, “art, imi- 
tation, and exercise,” as evidence of the basic principles underlying the ar- 
tistic creed of Sidney, Ben Jonson, and Shakespeare. It would be most 
surprising had not Sidney, Jonson, and Shakespeare believed that the wings 
of good writing were art, imitation, and exercise. They must have had the 
phrase dinned into their ears from early school days. Art, imitation, and ex- 
ercise constitute the framework of Quintilian’s teaching. Doubtless Sidney, 
Jonson, and Shakespeare, and hundreds of others, met the very phrase at 
first hand in a popular textbook of the time, the celebrated pseudo-Cicero- 
nian Ad Herennium. The author of the Ad Herennium, after describing the 
office of the orator, the three types of oratory, and the five functions of the 
orator—i.e., invention, disposition, style, memory, delivery—said that we 
can obtain all these by means of “art, imitation, and exercise”: ‘‘Haec 
omnia tribus rebts assequi poterimus, arte, imitatio, exercitatione.”’ 

One more illustration will suffice, I think. The fundamental note of 
Shakespeare’s faith, it seems, was Sidney’s true touchstone of poetry, which 
Professor Thaler quotes as follows: 


“Not riming and versing . . . maketh a poet,” but the creative imagination: “that feigning” 
of “notable images of virtues, vices, or what else with . . . delightful teaching . . . must be the 
right describing note to know a poet by.” 


I do not know where in the Renaissance one can find any critic or 
poet, with the exception of Julius Caesar Scaliger, who did not subscribe to 
the belief that versifying does not make a poet and that the creative 
faculty (jfictio, fabula, imitatio, inventio) is characteristic of the true poet. 
Scaliger, who enjoyed opposing others, pooh-poohed this popular notion 
fostered by the grammarians, that it is fiction, not verse, that marks the 
poet. But virtually every other critic, so far as I know, from Plato to Sidney 
thought otherwise. The Platonic Socrates certainly thought that myth- 
making was a poetic faculty. Aristotle refused to allow the physicist Em- 
pedocles, who wrote in verse, the name of poet. Aristotle maintained that 
the work of Herodotus the historian, if put into verse would still not be 
poetry, for Herodotus merely related facts. Neither Empedocles nor 
Herodotus was a creator, an imitator. As Robortelli, in his influential com- 
mentary on the Poetics of Aristotle, observed, “Homer imitates; therefore 
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he is a poet. Empedocles does not imitate . . . therefore he is not a poet.” 
Renaissance writers in Italy, France, and England repeatedly added the 
name of Lucan to that of Empedocles as examples of versifiers who did not 
rise to the creative plane of the poet. The judgment of Aristotle was sus- 
tained by Quintilian, who said that Lucan was better suited to the study 
of oratory than to the study of poetry. It was commonly supposed that 
Petronius had Lucan in mind when he said, in the Satyricon, that actual 
events should not be treated in verse since the historians can better treat 
them in prose. 

Sidney was perfectly familiar with these arguments, which had been 
expressed time and time again before he came to write his Defense of 
Poesy. He was also familiar with Scaliger’s objection to the arguments; 
he wrote: “One may be a poet without versing, and a versifier without 
poetry. But presuppose it were inseparable (as indeed it seemeth Scaliger 
judgeth) truly it were an inseparable commendation.”’ Actually, Sidney was 
reluctant to face the issue squarely. Perhaps he did not care to come out 
directly against Scaliger even though he had the support of the majority. 
Nevertheless, Sidney’s own belief is not hard to detect. In speaking of the 
historical or philosophical poet, such as Lucan, Lucretius, and Virgil (of the 
Georgics), who “‘takes not the course of his own invention,” Sidney wrote: 
Whether the tly be $s or no let marians dispute, and go to the third, indeed 
right poets. 4 Por these third be they ah peer vote do imitate to teach and delight, 


and to imitate borrow nothing of what is, hath been, or shall be; but range, only reined with 
learned discretion, into the divine consideration of what may be, and should be. 


The best poetry, Sidney believed, was fiction: 


Poesy therefore is an art of imitation, for so Aristotle termeth it in his word mimesis, that is to 
say, a representing, counterfeiting, or figuring forth. 


Of course Sidney believed in the power of the creative imagination. Of 
course Shakespeare did. Of course both Sidney and Shakespeare’s Touch- 
stone believed that the “truest poetry is the most feigning.”” How could 
they, living at the close of the sixteenth century, have believed otherwise? 
Who else, unless it was Scaliger, believed otherwise? 

I do not wish to imply that Professor Thaler is wrong in arguing that 
Shakespeare knew Sidney’s Defense of Poesy. There are many reasons, in- 
cluding some that Professor Thaler does not adduce, for believing that 
Shakespeare knew it. Sidney’s essay very probably served to support and 
confirm critical principles that Shakespeare must have heard and read from 
his school days on. Professor Thaler is aware that the parallel views he cites 
“flow in the main current of Renaissance criticism.’’ He dutifully refers to 
Spingarn’s pioneer work, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance. And he adds, 
‘This is not to say that Sidney was Shakespeare’s only source of information 
on the questions involved, or to deny that some of the likenesses between 
the two poets may be commonplaces.” Nevertheless, his book may be mis- 
leading to the student of literature. Professor Thaler decidedly suggests 
that Shakespeare learned about the art of poetry from the Defense of 
Poesy. Perhaps Shakespeare did learn about the art of poetry from Sidney’s 
treatise. Perhaps he read it in manuscript long before it was published in 
1595. But if Shakespeare learned what he knew about the art of poetry 
from Sidney, then he was a very inattentive pupil in school. The researches 
of Professor T. W. Baldwin, to name one example of contemporary scholar- 
ship, certainly refute any such supposition. 
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Forty years ago Shakespeare and Sir Philip Sidney would have been 
a stimulating book. It is an informing book today. Unfortunately, in inex- 
perienced hands, it may prove misinforming as well. Professor Thaler, 
quoting the late Professor Kittredge, indicates that Shakespeare was “well 
aware of the so-called rules.” Forty years ago students still needed to be 
told that Shakespeare was not an inspired ignoramus, but a man who well 
knew the art he was practicing. It is high time now, however, that historians 
of literary influences quit relying upon George Kittredge and A. S. Cook 
for leading information about the critical background of Elizabethan poet- 
ry. The materials for first-hand information about this background are 
readily available today. The men who formed the art of poetry for the 
Elizabethans were first the poets, ancient and modern, sacred and profane, 
and secondly the schoolmasters, grammarians, rhetoricians, critics, and 
commentators, ancient and modern. Prominent among this second group 
were Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Horace, Quintilian, Aphthonius, Erasmus, 
Melanchthon, Robortelli, Minturno, Scaliger, and Castelvetro. Professor 
Thaler makes some use of Horace, as he should. He mentions Aristotle five 
times. Cicero and Ciceronianism are mentioned three times in the text, 
twice in the notes; Plato and Platonism six times. There is one reference to 
Erasmus, but no word about Melanchthon. There is nothing about Quin- 
tilian or any other rhetorician save Dionysius of Halicarnassus (in a note), 
though it was the rhetoricians and grammarians, ancient and modern, who 
taught Sidney and Shakespeare how to read and how to write. The name 
of Julius Caesar Scaliger does not appear, nor that of Minturno or Castel- 
vetro, though it has long been known that Sidney had some acquaintance 
with the Renaissance critics of Italy and France, and it is hard to believe 
that Shakespeare, the friend of Ben Jonson, could have wholly escaped 
knowing something about the work of these highly influential critics. Pro- 
fessor Thaler is on the right road when he tries to demonstrate that Shake- 
speare was keenly aware of the fundamental principles underlying his art. 
His method of travel, however, is antiquated. One of the most significant 
statements in his book—‘‘some of the likenesses between the two poets 
may be commonplaces”—is all but lost amid the old-fashioned parade of 
parallel phrases and ideas. The truth is, nearly all the likenesses here ad- 
duced between the two poets are commonplaces. In my judgment, Professor 
Thaler, in the present work, has neglected the necessary study of those 
common authorities on poetic theory that Sidney, Shakespeare, and all 
Elizabethan poets themselves recognized and studied. 

MARVIN T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 


Tue Dicnity oF MAN: STUDIES IN THE PERSISTENCE OF AN IDEA. By 
Herschel Baker. Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. xii. 365. $5.00. 


IN THE LAST few decades most people concerned with education have been 
acutely conscious of educational confusion, of multiplying branches without 
trunk or roots, and many colleges and universities have been trying to pro- 
vide an integrated survey of man’s cultural and ethical evolution; some 
educators, probably not many, have had nostalgic thoughts of the unity 
and solidarity of the old classical curriculum. During the same period many 
serious writers have been depicting the plight of modern man, who lives in 
a world of lost or confused beliefs and traditions and whose mere survival 
has become dubious; and some of these writers, looking back to an age in 
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which the classical-Christian view of man and the world was the accepted 
pattern of belief, have seen as the phenomenon of our time “the downfall 
of Renaissance man”’ (i.e., “pride’”). On the other hand, those of the scientific 
and naturalistic persuasion, doubtless the large majority, happily dismiss 
the old beliefs and traditions and look forward with some confidence to the 
building of a new view of man and the world based largely or wholly on the 
verifiable facts of science. Each of the parties thus roughly described finds 
the other’s convictions inadequate or mistaken. 

Members of both parties—and most serious readers must incline toward 
one or the other—will profit from Professor Baker’s book. So far as I am 
aware, no one before him has given such a comprehensive and consecutive 
account of the whole classical-Christian tradition, from antiquity to the 
end of the 16th century. The equally long history of sceptical and naturalis- 
tic thought is touched upon at intervals, but the main impact of this de- 
structive or constructive force is left for another volume, which will deal 
with the 17th and later centuries. The Dignity of Man is not the kind of 
book that could be summarized in a brief or even in a long review, and one 
can only indicate its simple and massive plan. The first part presents the 
classical view of man, from the pre-Socratics through Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics, to Epicurus, scepticism, and Neoplatonism. The 
second describes the growth of Christianity (not from the standpoint of 
traditional orthodoxy) and the Christian view of man, and goes on to 
Aquinas and the cleavage between Realism and Nominalism. ““The Renais- 
sance View of Man” embraces metaphysical and social and ethical doctrines 
of order and ‘‘degree,”’ Neoplatonism, Christian humanism, naturalism, 
sixteenth-century ethics and Neo-Stoicism, and the Protestant revival of 
Augustinianism. As even these headings show, the book is not a tissue of 
large and rapid generalizations; it is concrete in exposition and documenta- 
tion. 

It is inevitable that a work of such scope, and one written with such 
incisive vigor, should give occasion for questioning particular judgments or 
general attitudes; it would be a dull book if it did not. I myself cannot agree, 
for instance, that Spenser and Milton (in Comus) saw man as not in need 
of divine grace (p. 245); that Erasmus’ desire to preserve and purify the 
church was timid and prudential (p. 266); that Cicero’s De Officiis, which 
was for so many centuries a cherished ethical guide, inculcated a “rather 
prissy decorum” (p. 297); and if the ethical ideas of Elyot’s Governor 
would have meant nothing to Shakespeare’s father in his tannery (p. 295), 
they meant a good deal to Shakespeare. The chapter on Christian human- 
ism, though it contains much that is good, seems to me—who may well be 
a naive idealist—to suffer from imperfect sympathy; also, the broad title 
covers a number of the more specific headings cited above, but, since the 
chapter does not include Hooker and other notable Christian humanists 
(who may be mentioned or discussed elsewhere), it hardly gives an adequate 
picture of the great via media of Renaissance orthodoxy. 

However, if various readers, with their various combinations of knowl- 
edge and ignorance, will object at times (and objections must be few in 
proportion to the amount of information and stimulus the book provides), 
they cannot be unaware that Mr. Baker’s text, footnotes, and bibliography 
testify to a formidable equipment, and they are compelled to take stock of 
their own ideas. He has read multitudinous authors for himself and has his 
considered interpretations. He has essayed an ambitious task of synthesis 
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and the result is a distinguished and important book, which has a fine his- 
torical sweep as well as learned solidity. It should be of great interest and 
value to philosophic students of literature and the history of ideas, and 
should be a very special boon to teachers and members of the many new 
college courses on the Humanities. While assimilating the present volume, 
we shall look forward to the sequel on the modern period. 

Dovuctas Bus 


Harvard University 


THe THEOPHRASTAN CHARACTER IN ENGLAND TO 1642. By Benjamin 
Boyce. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. 


A GooD DEAL of interest has been shown, during the last fifty years, in the 
type of literature known, from the name of the early Greek writer who first 
gave it literary form, as the Theophrastan character. The characters of 
Theophrastus himself have appeared in English translation at least four 
times during this period; those of John Earle, one of the most popular 
English writers of the type, have been reprinted five times; five antholo- 
gies of characters (by David Nichol Smith, Richard Aldington, Gwendolyn 
Murphy, Harold Osborne, and the firm of John Murray) have been pub- 
lished; a number of articles in journals have dealt with the subject; and two 
bibliographies, compiled respectively by Gwendolyn Murphy and by 
Chester Noyes Greenough (the latter prepared for publication by the 
present writer) have appeared, the latter within a year. Now at last we have 
a full length critical study of the type which gathers all these into a coherent 
family and which will at once take its place on our shelves with other studies 
of the various genres of literature like the novel, the lyric, and the essay. 

The present book was a long-cherished project of the late Chester 
Noyes Greenough of Harvard.' Professor Boyce describes the relation be- 
tween Professor Greenough’s work and his own in a paragraph (pp. vii- 
viii) which may be better quoted than summarized: 

At the time of his death in 1938 Professor Chester Noyes Greenough, whose interest in 
Character-writing was well known, had assembled an extensive bibliography and index of 
Characters and had laid out a plan for a comprehensive history of the Character in English 
literature. Happily the bibliography was almost in final form; it has been edited and seen 
through the press by J. Milton French. . . . Of the history, unfortunately, only a few para- 
graphs of an introductory section were written, and though a great body of miscellaneous notes 

ad accumulated, they indicate that most of the matter of the discussion was to come from 
Mr. Greenough’s well-stocked mind. When in very generous fashion Mrs. Greenough suggested 
that I take the notes to do with as I could, I supposed that I should have the benefit of his fine 
feeling for literature and his gift of phrase. Instead I have found the notes chiefly—and im- 
measurably—useful as a guide for reading, in secondary material as well as in the Characters 
themselves. The jottings on Hall, Overbury, and Earle, however, went beyond bibliography 
into biography and analysis. Many another note served to suggest a line of attack, and I have 
made one or two levies upon Mr. Greenough’s unpublished Harvard dissertation on Character- 
writing. Those who remember Mr. Greenough’s Sactudee will be sorry to learn that not a sen- 
tence in the book came from his pen. The principal point at which I have departed from the 
implications of his outline (other than in a free modification of the order and dimensions of his 
scheme) is that of definition. Mr. Greenough’s tendency, proper in a pioneer, was inclusive 
and broad; mine, whether properly or not, has been . . . exclusive and analytical. . . . 


The book is limited, therefore, to a history and discussion of the 
character (which in its pure form Professor Boyce spells with a capital C 
to distinguish it from the ordinary meaning of the word) from the time 


! See the preface to Greenough and French’s Bibliography of the Theophrastan Character in 
Enelish, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947, pp. ix—x. 
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of the publication of Joseph Hall’s Characters of Vertues and Vices in 1608 
to the beginning of the Civil War in 1642. To be sure, the author devotes the 
first 119 pages (about a third of the book) to the development of the form 
in classical literature (Chapters I and II) and to native English writings 
more or less closely resembling it (Chapter III). But the chief focus of atten- 
tion is these thirty-four years of Jacobean and Caroline England in which 
the character had so remarkable and striking a development, like the sonnet 
in the last two decades of the sixteenth century and the drama in the half- 
century from 1575 to 1625. Some idea of the arrangement of material may be 
derived from the chapter-headings: 

. The Characters of Theophrastus 

The Character and Classical Rhetoric 

. The Native Background of Character-Writing 

Joseph Hall’s Characters of Vertues and Vices 

. The Overburian Characters 

The Theory and the Vogue of the Character: From Casaubon to Earle 
. The Character in Relation to the Essay and the Sermon 

. The Main Character-Books after Overbury 

9. Outlying Territory: Late Characters, Biography, and the Drama. 


Though the book begins, as of course it must, with a discussion of the 
nature of the character, a definition of it does not appear for some time. The 
following passage on the first page of text suggests but does not define: 


Sir Thomas Overbury or one of the “learned Gentlemen his friends” defined the Char- 
acter as wit’s descant on any plainsong. . . . The whole figure had to be built around a kernel, 
leaf upon leaf artfully chosen and judiciously placed, keeping always the same center but 
perpetually turning the thing around for a view from another side. The method, though not 
dificult, was important, and epigram was a last elegance, the gilt upon the carving, which not 
everyone could achieve and which no one should use continuously. 


OMIA howe 


' Scintillating as this passage is, it does not tell the uninitiated exactly what 
the thing is. But we do find a plain definition on page 152: 


The Character as Theophrastus created it is a picture of an imagi person who repre- 
sents the group of men possessed by that feature of character... which dominates him. 


A more extended definition may be found on page 177, but by the time we 
reach this part of the book, we have already mastered the idea if we are 
ever to do so. 

This is a very good book indeed. Handicapped as it is by its very limi- 
tation to what is at best a byway of literature, it nevertheless maintains its 
interest throughout. This effect depends chiefly on the author’s high stand- 
ards of discrimination and judgment and his feeling for good prose writing. 
The style must be sampled in larger quantities than we can give here, but 
the discrimination can be illustrated. As the bibliography by Professor 
Greenough and the present writer will show, a vast number of titles can be 
assembled under the aegis of the character—and this book even makes addi- 
tions to that list. Some of them obviously adhere far more strictly than 
others to the pattern laid down by Theophrastus, and it was not the inten- 
tion of that bibliography to weigh the degree of conformity of such titles, 
though a group of titles considered but rejected will be found on pages 
275-80. But Professor Boyce’s book sets out to do just that, with the result 
that he has to assess very carefully the characteristics of each claimant 
to decide whether or not it should be admitted to the canon. If it trans- 
gresses some of the rules of the game, it has to be debarred. Thus, if the 
person (or thing) is described in the plural instead of the singular (pp. 195, 
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201), if it digresses even momentarily into anecdote or moralizing (pp. 
201, 210), or if it sounds too much like an individual rather than a type 
(p. 247)—to name only a few of the disqualifying traits—out it goes, 
He also analyzes minutely the numerous methods of development used in 
the Overburian characters (pp. 136 ff.). One method, he points out, is a 
“listing of the opinions, the mental habits, the moral values, the manners, 
and social habits of the type’”’ (p. 136); another is the “describing external, 
visualized conduct that reveals much of the man’s inner nature”’ (p. 137); 
a third type is “constructed chiefly from the disreputable tricks of their 
trades” (p. 142). But the author carefully points out the non-Theophrastan 
elements in these characters, the chief of which is “the ubiquitous exaggera- 
tion of wit and fancy” (p. 143) by means of which the sketches become 
“syncopated conundrums.” The characters first published over the name of 
Sir Thomas Overbury in 1614, the author points out (p. 148), are “less 
exact than Hall’s and less philosophical than Earle’s.” Indeed, even Hall 
wins his place by hardly more than a nose (pp. 96-97); one fears for a mo- 
ment that even he may miss his niche. The group of prison sketches added 
to the Overbury volume in 1616 and attributed here to Dekker on the 
authority of W. J. Paylor in the reprint of 1936 is said to have provided “a 
looser form as well as dust and heat for the later pamphlet-Character” 
(p. 149). Again, ““Though bitter, the Overbury authors do not feel or pro- 
duce the ‘metaphysical shudder’ ” (p. 145, a quotation from George Wil- 
liamson). The section on John Earle (pp. 235-57) is especially good. It is 
clear, then, that Professor Boyce has thought very carefully about the 
boundaries of the character-type. 

He has also made a very useful contribution to our knowledge of the 
books on which the character-writers drew. Although we can easily find ex- 
tensive discussions of the sources of Milton, Shakespeare, and Spenser 
elsewhere, the debts of these minor writers are less familiar to most students 
of literature. The degree of indebtedness of Earle, for example, to Theo- 
phrastus, Hall, Overbury, Stephens, Mynshul, Lodge, and others has 
never before been so carefully worked out. Statements like the following 
illustrate the close comparison which the author has made among his mate- 
rials (pp. 239-40): 


Earle’s “Flatterer,” mostly based on Hall’s, and his “Detractor” have one detail each from 
Theophrastus’ “Flattery” and “Backbiting” respectively; his “Plain Country Fellow,” 
mostly derived from Stephens, introduces one idea from Theophrastus’ “‘Boorishness.” 


The account of the Stephens-Overbury feud (pp. 220—28) is most interesting 
and keen. 

This easy command of the subject extends to the earlier period. A fa- 
miliar acquaintance with Horace, Cicero, Quintilian, Aristotle, and lesser 
classical figures, and with a wide range of classical devices of rhetoric for 
which most of us have to plunder the dictionary is a reassurance to us that 
the writer is speaking from a solid background. 

All these qualities are so satisfactory that we probably ought not to ask 
for more. Certainly it is no fault of Professor Boyce that the Harvard 
University Press has seen fit to print this excellent book on desperately 
poor paper; but we regret the decision. More seriously, one misses a bibli- 
ography and an adequate index. When on page 146 a footnote to the name 
“Gough” in the text reads merely “Page 41,” and we have to thread our 
way back to page 138 to find the title to which it refers; when the nearest 
explanation of a casual allusion to “Weber” on page 247 appears on page 
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238—the need of a bibliography is evident. An adequate index would solve 
part of this difficulty, but since the writer (or the publisher) evidently de- 
cided that the index should comprise only selected names and ideas in the 
text, many times it fails us. On four pages alone, taken as a sample, ten addi- 
tional entries need to be added to the index to make it serviceable to 
anyone who wants to find anything in the book without having to read it 
all the way through. 

One has also some doubts about the method of presenting the material. 
The arrangement of chapters might be improved upon. The first five, as 
the table above shows, start at the beginning and take us logically along 
through post-Theophrastan classical writing, early English writing, and 
Joseph Hall (1608) to Sir Thomas Overbury (1614). But Chapter 6 doubles 
back to Casaubon (1592) and goes on to Earle (1628), Chapter VII restudies 
the period from about 1597 to about 1632, Chapter VIII treats the character 
“after Overbury” (actually to only about 1631), and the last chapter 
finishes the period to 1642 but also returns to a number of earlier titles under 
the title of “outlying territory.” Since the method of the first half of the 
book is primarily chronological, the book would be easier to follow if the 
remaining chapters were similarly arranged. For example, one might be 
“From Overbury to Earle,” another “From Earle to Brathwaite,” and so on. 

Some perplexities also result from an oversimplified account of a com- 
plex process or situation. For instance, the author has been describing (p. 
224) the rivalry in character-writing between the editor of the Overburian 
collection and John Stephens, both of whom in 1616 published enlarged 
and revised editions of the volumes of 1615. After offering the theory that 
Stephens added ‘‘An Honest Shepherd” as a result of the popularity of the 
Overburian “‘Fair and Happy Milkmaid,” Professor Boyce suggests the 
“possibility that the rivalry between the Overburians and Stephens led to 
the assembling of the ‘Milkmaid.’ ” But having just read that the popularity 
of the “Milkmaid” may have inspired the “Shepherd,” we are nonplussed 
to be told that the influence worked also in the reverse direction. Probably 
the author had in mind that the struggle for popularity made the Over- 
burian editor scheme and ransack his brains for new ways of appealing to 
the reader until the happy idea of the “Milkmaid” struck him, but this 
explanation, if true, is not made obvious. Again, the author suggests (p. 
235) that Breton, in writing his The Good and the Badde, which does not 
quite fit into the strict definition of the character used here, “probably did 
not intend this work to be a contribution to the Theophrastan genre.” 
We do not quite follow the reasoning that because the book departs in some 
respects from our strict definition of the type its author did not intend to 
follow it. Similarly, though admitting Brathwaite’s Whimzies to the canon 
with little protest, the author says (pp. 272-73) that Brathwaite “crowds 
his material into something resembling the Character form not because of 
an especial liking at the moment for the Theophrastan genre but because it 
was handy and popular.” “Liking” and proficiency are not inseparable 
companions, as any teacher of composition knows to his despair. Finally, 
after discarding hundreds of near-characters for missing the exact form of 
the character by a hair’s breadth, he says that the English discovery of 
Theophrastus provided a pattern “from which Overbury and Earle and their 
followers could interestingly, yet not wholly, depart” (p. 121). One may 
question whether their departure from the norm is not as great as that of 
some of the rejected pretenders. Probably this seeming inconsistency could 
be explained, but it is not. 
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A few actual mistakes need to be corrected. The description of R. M.’s 
Micrologia(pp.257-—258) is placed by mistake under thesection-title “FRANCIS 
LENTON.” Although Thomas May’s edition of The Mirror of Minds appeared 
in 1633 as stated (p. 75), it had previously come out in 1631. The 1615 
edition of Overbury’s book contained not 82 characters (p. 136) but 73; 
in 1616 it grew to 81; and in 1622 it contained not 83 but 82, unless “An 
Essay of Valour’’ is included. In the title page of the supposed first edition 
of Earle in 1628 (p. 237) the punctuation after ‘‘Discovered”’ is not a colon 
but a semicolon. The footnote at the bottom of page 186 should refer to 
Bodleian MS. Ashmole A. 301, not Bodleian MS. Add. A. 301. In the quo- 
tation from a manuscript on page 186 the use of the acute accent over the 
a’s probably arises from a misunderstanding of the flourish frequently 
found over that letter in early handwriting. On page 286 the line which is 
printed now as the ninth from the bottom of the page should be lowered 
to be the third. 

But these slight blemishes look more important in the telling than 
they really are. They will probably never be noticed by the average reader. 
For all of us this book will be a fine introduction to the character. It will 
repay careful study and will be a useful work of reference and interpre- 
tation. 

J. MiLton FRENCH 

Rutgers University 


On THE ComposiTIOn OF PARADISE LOST. By Allan H. Gilbert. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. x +185. $3.50. 


MILTON’s compositional processes in Paradise Lost have been one of the last 
major phases of the poem to be studied intensively, and perhaps only 
within the last ten or twenty years has there been much concentrated effort 
devoted directly to it. How was Paradise Lost assembled as we know it; 
are there any determinable chronological relations between its parts? It is 
to these complex and intricate problems that Professor Gilbert devotes his 
monograph, and, through analysis of the narrative and structural elements 
of the poem, launches one of the first attempts at an account of the poem’s 
compositional arrangement. 

Gilbert “‘holds tack’’ with most of the notable discrepancies and incon- 
sistencies in the poem, some of which first puzzled P{atrick] H[ume], and 
“all who since, Baptiz’d or Infidel [have] jousted” with the structural de- 
tails of the poem. He suggests that these discrepancies indicate composi- 
tional changes in the poem, and uses them to develop his central hypothesis: 
“the poem is the result of shifting matter and inserting it.”” The monograph 
is devoted to developing and sustaining this simple hypothesis. Now there is 
grave danger arising from such an assumption, largely because it is so 
disarmingly plausible. If we assume, as Bentley did in part, that various 
portions of the poem were separately composed, recomposed, inserted, 
moved, deleted, rearranged, and finally put together as we now have them, 
we need only to read the poem with this idea in mind and the assumption 
readily becomes acceptable. But it may actually be far from the truth, how- 
ever plausible and suggestive it becomes, and its value will depend solely on 
how it is applied. It must be used with great caution, careful attention to 
complex relations, and constant skepticism of obvious and immediate re- 
sults. What evidence is there that Milton actually rearranged parts of the 
poem as he composed it, or that Paradise Lost ever existed in other than the 
two almost identical forms, 1667-69 and 1674, in which we know it? The 
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great danger arising from Gilbert’s work is that in the application of his 
hypothesis, the slightest aberration may befuddle and mislead the tyro, 
rather than enlighten him. And even for the hypothesis itself, we must re- 
call Conway’s wise admonition in speaking of Vergil that “the order in 
which he did leave the book is significant because we know that it repre- 
sents his mature intention.”’ This statement is doubly true for Paradise 
Lost. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


PARADISE LOST anv Irs Critics. By A. J. A. Waldock. Cambridge: 
University Press, Macmillan, 1947, pp. 147. $2.25. 


THE TITLE of this book is sufficiently like that used by Pearsall Smith to be 
misleading. The author starts out by being much concerned over the precise 
meaning of the poem; indeed, so greatly is he concerned over it that, though 
he writes with charming clarity throughout, the over-all meaning and value 
of his own work are obscure. He states that he is going to scrutinize some of 
the “processes” in what he insists is the “rediscovery of Paradise Lost.” 
In what must originally have been a half dozen lectures, the author tilts at 
Lewis, Tillyard, and Williams, with occasional glances at other highly 
selected names ranging from Addison to Musgrove. He seems to reserve 
some special meaning for the words “critic” and “criticism” that never 
becomes quite clear, for he completely ignores Belloc, Knight, and McColley 
and many other “recent critical interpretations of the poem.” In addition 
to this difficulty, he seems to misjudge Davies’s main point, and rather 
madly scrambles opinions from Bentley and Pearce with others from Emp- 


son and Eliot. He proceeds almost as if he thought that Tate, Warton, Todd, 
Masson, Verity, and Hanford, of whom only Hanford is even mentioned, 
could all read the poem from the same point of view. By his peculiar notions 
of what constitutes “criticism” and by the limitations of his selections, his 
“attempt to assess the validity of some of the most important [of these 
selected interpretations)” if not exactly frustrated, is rather uncertain in 
its outcome. 


HarRRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


PARADISE REGAINED: Tue TRADITION AND THE Poem. By Elizabeth 
Marie Pope. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. xvit+135 pp. 9 
plates. $2.25. 


ANY ATTENTION paid to the least known and most neglected of Milton’s 
major English poems is always welcome. Originally a thesis, Miss Pope’s 
monograph is a brilliant, though incomplete, examination of the con- 
temporary penumbra of beliefs and doctrines connected with the series of 
episodes in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke that make up the story of the 
Temptation in the Wilderness. Her method, in general, is to examine vari- 
ous accounts and explanations of the biblical story, beginning with the 
patristic writers and continuing through the reformer-exegetes of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. The results and conclusions of this method are inevitable 
and unmistakable. Milton took a thoroughly conventional story and made 
it into a poem that forms a complement to Paradise Lost, and he did this in 
order that Jesus might, as the tradition held, overcome Satan in direct 
contest and thus redeem fallen man by withstanding Satan’s temptations. 
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Piling Pelion on Ossa, and Ossa on Olympus, Miss Pope “proves” her simple 
proposition that “‘by far the greater part of the poem would have seemed 
... [to the 17th century] entirely conventional.” She has done her work 
well, and ably sustains her thesis that in general Milton used materials and 
ideas that were in his day well known and in a way that in the main con- 
formed to the “fixed principles established by the tradition.” 

She wisely disclaims any intention to limit Milton to fixed “sources.” 
But her monograph loses effectiveness in the drawing together of a host of 
books and commentaries, many of which can in no way be directly or in- 
directly connected with Milton. She would greatly have enhanced the 
effectiveness of her thesis if she had started with Milton and worked to- 
wards the traditional material. Thus, she ignores many aids in Milton’s 
own works and many well known facts about his knowledge of biblical 
material that are inescapable in serious study of the poem. She would have 
learned much from the marginal contents of Junius-Tremellius; the texts 
of at least two of the polyglots, especially La Boderie’s translation of the 
Syriac; the marginal content, slight though it is, in the 16th century 
English versions; and from Fulke’s detailed strictures and comments on the 
pertinent Gospel passages. She could profitably have used more from 
Milton’s favorite theologians, such as Ames and Wolleb, and then turned 
to Lightfoot’s Matthew (1658), Poole, Heinsius, Walther, and Bunting. In 
her zeal to amass accounts and commentaries of the Tradition, she has ob- 
viously paid too little attention to Milton’s own works as commentaries on 
Paradise Regained. She is thereby trapped occasionally as on page 57, where 
she states that Milton “was the first to place learning among the glories of 
the world,” ignoring the Book of Ecclesiastes, what Milton himself has to say 
about Plato’s attitude towards learning, and Agrippa, to mention only a 
few of the better known attacks on learning. Milton has much to say of this 
matter in Animadversions and Areopagitica, and debates the whole question 
in Pro se Defensio in defence of his scathing attack on Salmasius in Pro 
populo. : 

The monograph is a learned, carefully made if sometimes carelessly 
written (e.g., footnote on page 73) account of numerous remote and often 
obscure commentators and expounders of the scriptural temptation scenes 
that, though valuable in themselves, are almost too far removed from Mil- 
ton. A straightforward account of the growth of Poole’s collection of opin- 
ions, for instance, and their connections with Milton, if any, could have 
absorbed the pictorial treatment attempted better than the seemingly 
accidental inclusion of the handful of reproductions, unfortunately placed 
at the back of the book, doubtless for processing reasons. But treatments of 
the subject that are more or less removed from Milton have been largely 
if not completely assembled once and for all time. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 

University of Illinois 


THE ENGLISH HERITAGE OF COLERIDGE OF BrisTOL, 1798: THE Basis IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH THOUGHT FOR His DISTINCTION BE- 
TWEEN IMAGINATION AND Fancy. By Wilma L. Kennedy. (Yale Studies 
in English, No. 104). New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. 
viii+103. $2.50. 


THIS SLIM VOLUME might better have been entitled “Some Eighteenth- 
Century Anticipations of Some Aspects of Coleridge’s Distinction Between 
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Imagination and Fancy,” for the contents fail to support the pretentious 
title or the author’s claim to have recorded all the direct native influences on 
Coleridge’s theory of the imagination and “all other associations and 
identifications I have found in the thought of the century that plainly 
anticipate identifications and associations made later by Coleridge” (p. 
viii). What Dr. Kennedy has done is meticulous and discriminating. The 
authors chosen for examination are studied with great care and with at- 
tention fastened closely on the texts of their works. This is the main virtue 
of the volume, even though it frequently misleads Dr. Kennedy to interlard 
her sentences so thickly with quotations as to retard comprehension, but 
never to prevent it. 

But she has also limited her perspective by keeping too vividly in the 
foreground of her attention Coleridge’s distinction between imagination 
and fancy. As a consequence she has searched for eighteenth-century sys- 
tems of thought that closely approximate Coleridge’s; and if eighteenth- 
century esthetics is to be examined in this light, of course “‘it is not to be 
expected that the gleanings will be extensive” (p. vii). The result is an 
episodic study: the contrasting background is established by an analysis of 
Addison’s theory of the imagination; against this are placed two metaphysi- 
cal idealists, Berkeley and Blake, and one esthetic idealist, Reynolds. One 
other chapter, which could, and should, have been the core of the book, 
hurriedly examines the critical pronouncements of Hutcheson, Hume, and 
Collins, instead of tracing the subsequent history of the associationism that 
is clarified in the chapter on Addison. Nowhere is there an indication of a 
concerted critical movement. 

Certainly, however, the elements of eighteenth-century British esthetics 
that point in the direction of Coleridge’s distinction are far richer and more 
complex than this. Instead of being used as a touchstone, had Coleridge’s 
esthetics been placed in the distance and had eighteenth-century theory 
been examined for tendencies leading in the direction of that esthetics, an 
organic evolution could have been discerned, instead of episodic anticipa- 
tions, most of which are out of the main stream of eighteenth-century 
thought. The efforts to distinguish between imagination and fancy by Wil- 
liam Duff, Dugald Stewart, Mrs. Piozzi, William Taylor,’ and Arthur 
Browne,” among others, are in themselves indicative of a movement within 
the eighteenth century to establish a faculty of greater creative power than 
the associative fancy. 

This is not the place in which to fill the gaps in Dr. Kennedy’s book, but 
some of the more significant neglected areas may be noted. Of the associa- 
tional psychology and the critical theory to which it gave rise, one will find 
little mention in this book, except insofar as they were used to account for 
what Coleridge called ‘the aggregative and associative power” of fancy. 
One will search in vain for mention of Archibald Alison, Adam Ferguson, 
Alexander Gerard, John Gregory, Joseph Priestley, Thomas Reid, and 
Abraham Tucker; and Burke and Dugald Stewart are only glanced at. Yet, 
in the evolution of the empirical philosophy from Locke to the Scottish 
“Common-Sense School’’ the associative process took on additional values 
and functions of a less sensory and materialistic nature than those at- 
tributed to fancy, values and functions that Coleridge was to allocate to 


_ 1 John Bullitt and W. Jackson Bate, “Distinctions between Fancy and Imagination in 
Eighteenth-Century English Criticism,” MLN, Lx, (1945), 8-15. 
2 Miscellaneous Sketches (London, 1798), pp. 13-36. 
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imagination. And Coleridge’s affinity is with these empiricists rather than 
the metaphysical idealists. For example, the associational psychology 
eventually led to recognition of an artistic “truth” that is not reducible to 
its components and that therefore has independent existence in creative 
mind.* Such a “truth” is not merely a complex unification of single impres- 
sions, but a fusion into a distinct artistic entity. That the imagination syn- 
thesizes with instinctive sureness is a recurrent doctrine in the latter half 
of the century. Herein, too, can be seen the tendency of eighteenth-century 
associationism, beginning with Addison, to transfer esthetic qualities from 
the art object to the mind, a tendency that was supported by the intui- 
tionalism of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. It is therefore surprising that Dr. 
Kennedy, who devotes much space to the epistemological idealism of 
Berkeley, which has no clear bearing on Coleridge’s esthetics, should never- 
theless neglect entirely the esthetic idealism of such associationists as 
Abraham Tucker and Archibald Alison. Alison, like Burke, for example, set 
up as the major thesis of his book the doctrine “‘that matter is not beautiful 
in itself, but derives its beauty from the expression of MIND.’”4 It is pre- 
cisely because associationism, along with its tendencies toward esthetic 
idealism, was founded firmly upon the empirically knowable that Coleridge’s 
subjectivism is far closer to it than to the subjectivism of Berkeley. Cole- 
ridge did not hold that matter exists only in perceiving mind, but that 
imagination operates through matter as symbol. Since, wrote Alison, “‘it is 
only ... through the medium of matter, that, in the present condition of 
our being, the qualities of mind are known to us, the qualities of matter 
become necessarily expressive to us of all the qualities of mind they signify. 
They may be the signs, therefore, or expressions of these mental qualities. 

.’® Therefore, “‘our minds, instead of being governed by the character 
of external objects, are enabled to bestow upon them a character which does 
does not belong to them.’ Briefly, the development of associationism 
eventually attributed to mind such activities as its synthesizing power, its 
intuitive subjective creativeness, and its autonomous power over perceived 
matter,—attributes that required the erection of a faculty distinct from the 
associative faculty that the psychology originally accounted for. 

But it is impossible to trace fully here the elements in eighteenth- 
century British thought that lead in the direction of Coleridge. One must 
consider not only the implications of associationism, but also those of the 
intuitionalism of Shaftesbury and his followers; of the theories of “‘sym- 
pathy,” especially for their emphasis upon the non-rational absorptive 
power of the imagination; and of the theories of the sublime, especially 
because, by giving significance to obscurity, they minimized the artistic 


* E.g.: “ ... a compound may have properties resulting from the composition which do 
not belong to the parts singly whereof it consists” (Abraham Tucker, The Light of Nature 
Pursued, London, 1852 ed., vol. 1, p. 127). “ . . . from the combination of ideas, and especially 
very dissimilar ones, there may result ideas which, to appearance, shall be so different from 
the parts of which they really consist, that they shall no more be capable of being analysed by 
mental reflection than the idea of white” (Joseph Priestley, Miscellaneous Works, London, 1818 
ed., vol. m1, p. 190). 

* Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste (Hartford, Conn., 1821 ed.), p. 443. 

5 Op. cit., p. 444. 

® [bid., p. 450. See also [John Gregory], A Comparative View of the State and Faculties of 
Man... (London, 1772, 5th ed.), p. 183: “There is a correspondence between certain external 
forms of Nature, and certain affections of the Mind, that may be felt, but cannot be explained. 
Sometimes the association may be accidental, but it often seems to be innate.” 
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value of the rationally knowable’ and placed emphasis upon a creative 
imagination which is prompted by, but is not necessarily composed of, 
sensory impressions. 

However, it is not to be assumed that Coleridge’s native eighteenth- 
century heritage can be discovered in detached passages and details as are 
listed above. For Coleridge’s esthetics is the culmination, not of theories re- 
ducible to constituents such as synthesis, subjectivity, etc., but of the entire 
history of eighteenth-century esthetics, both its explicit conclusions and its 
inherent implications. One is led, therefore, to question the pertinence of 
Dr. Kennedy’s task; for to accomplish it properly is to write a compre- 
hensive history of the philosophy, psychology, and critical theory of the 
century. It is unfortunate that Dr. Kennedy did not have available Pro- 
fessor W. Jackson Bate’s recent study, From Classic to Romantic, and ap- 
parently did not make use of Professor Samuel H. Monk’s The Sublime: 
a Study of Critical Theories in Eighteenth-Century England. 

Another consequence of Dr. Kennedy’s close attention to Coleridge’s 
esthetics is a tendency to assume a sharp cleavage between eighteenth- 
century critical theory and “romanticism,” to neglect the aspects of eight- 
eenth-century thought that may support neoclassic doctrines and yet be 
replete with implications of romantic theory. Hence her turning away from 
the main stream of eighteenth-century thought to find anticipations of 
Coleridge in Berkeley and Blake; and hence her failure to relate Reynolds’ 
esthetic idealism to the entire neoclassic tradition of nature as reality di- 
vested of the accidental, the temporary, and the individual, or as material 
reflection of an immutable ideal; and hence, too, her failure to recognize in 
Reynolds the culmination of a movement, not the anticipation of another. 
The dominance of Coleridge also leads Dr. Kennedy to employ his esthetics 
as an absolute standard of critical excellence and thereby to wrench the 
eighteenth-century theorists out of their historical position. For example, we 
are told that Hume “failed to comprehend” the finite as symbol; that he 
“failed’’ because he assumed imagination is only an associative faculty; that 
he failed “‘to realize the significance”’ of his own premises; that ‘““what Hume 
quite failed to see—and what most men failed to see at the mid-mark of the 
century—was that the imagination itself must be associated with a higher 
conception of the reason than reasoning...” (p. 55). So unhistorical an 
approach was not likely to detect the rather subtle tendencies in eighteenth- 
century thought that culminate in Coleridge. 

EarL R. WASSERMAN 

University of Illinois 

’ Burke, A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin g our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful 
(London, 1757), m, 4: “A clear idea is therefore another name for a little idea.” 


APOLOGIA PRO ViTA SUA, A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT, THE IDEA OF A UNIVER- 
sity, by John Henry Newman. Edited by Charles Frederick Harrold. 3 
vols. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1947. $3.50 per volume. 


ONE OF THE TRAGEDIES of the London bombings of 1940-41 was the de- 
struction of the warehouse which contained the publisher’s entire stock of 
the works of John Henry Newman. As a steady and insistent demand for his 
writings continued, the publishers have decided to issue a new edition of 
the more important ones in twenty volumes. The task of preparing the new 
edition was entrusted to Professor C. F. Harrold, of Ohio State University, 
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who had already made a name for himself as a Newman scholar by two im- 
portant volumes dealing with the Cardinal. The first three volumes have 
now appeared, and the present plan calls for the publication of four or five 
volumes a year until the set is complete. Professor Harrold reprints New- 
man’s latest revised text in each case, to which he adds brief notes, introduc- 
tions, and bibliographies showing recent criticism of Newman’s ideas. The 
editorial work is very well done. The misfortune of 1940 is therefore not an 
unmitigated loss, for hereafter scholars will have better texts of Newman to 
work with than they ever had before. 
J. W. Swarn 


University of Illinots 


DEUTSCHE BEITRAGE ZUR GEISTIGEN UBERLIEFERUNG 1947, herausgegeben 
von Arnold Bergstrisser. University of Chicago Press, 1947. $4.00. 


COLLECTIVE ENTERPRISES often fall down because the contributors fail to 
have a common basis. Differently here! This organically conceived and 
edited body of studies, all of which can well stand their ground as scholarly 
contributions, has a living unity—a common concept of value. We might 
only wish that it were possible to offer such a book in English so that it 
could become more widely fruitful. It is, however, peculiarly apt that this 
well-made and carefully done book should come from Chicago; for the seeds 
that Hutchins tries to plant in American soil might well grow with the sup- 
port of these German transplants. 

Bildung is a word that has long ago lost its original mint freshness, so 
much so that it has almost become synonymous with historical information. 
Bergstrisser and his collaborators, among whom also Miss Gamer is 
named, have avoided the merely historical outlook. Their return to the 
sources was in search of living water. 

Complex realities like the Liturgy (Otto Georg von Simson); concrete 
pictures of men: Luther (Pauck), Erasmus (Caspari), Hofmannsthal (Steiner), 
Wiechert (Fritz K. Richter); cross-connections of men and styles and times: 
Schongauers klassischer Stil (Middeldorf), Das religidse Jugendbekenntnis 
Lessings (Jolles), Der Friede in Goethes Dichtung (Bergstrisser), Stein und 
die Neugriindung der Selbstverwaltung (Rothfels), Schiller und die Nachwelt 
(Werner Richter), Rickblick auf die “‘Kreatur’’ (Rosenstock-Huessy) ; anda 
report on research about classical antiquity (Schefold) are contained in the 
book. If we had review journals like the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, we could perhaps attempt to do justice to these on an equal 
number of pages. 

The two articles by Bergstrisser and Werner Richter, which to this re- 
viewer prove particularly congenial and which fall also directly within the 
scope of the /EGP, are the only ones to be briefly singled out. May this, 
however, not detract from the others that can equally enrich the philolo- 
gist’s knowledge or field of vision. 

Bergstrisser’s study on Goethe’s Concept of Peace seeks—successfully, | 
think—to enter into the question of Goethe’s historical understanding and 
leads us from the intellectual sphere into the center of Goethe’s personality 
because the author himself was concerned not only with history but with 
peace. It is therefore somewhat regrettable that Bergstriisser should have 
chosen inadequate symbols and un-Goethean terms, e.g., apollinisch, 
Gemeinschaft, terms that are fraught with late nineteenth century associations 
and twentieth century pomposity and triviality. But whenever he comes to 
concrete interpretation he shows his mastery which is not tied to the verbiage 
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once acquired and now dialectically ingrained. The Karlsbad poems of 1812 
(Weimar Edition, volume 16) have found here a careful and penetrating 
interpretation. The disclosure of connections with Des Epimenides Er- 
wachen and Pandora is a masterpiece of Goethe philology; but the finest 
reward, to my mind, lies in a subtle note that connects the Karlsbad poems 
with Faust IJ. Goethe spoke of Napoleon as “der” Kaiser, an attitude which 
is here interpreted under the term of Pax Romana. 

Werner Richter’s Schiller und die Nachwelt is one of those themes that 
tempt the historian ever anew, as he comes into conflict with his better 
aesthetic judgment. I myself have tried to present this complexity in poetic 
form, Konrad Baumlers weiter Weg, when I had some Texas 48-ers celebrate 
the 1859 Schiller centennial in the vein of contemporary orations, especially 
those of Kinkel’s in London and of Déderlein’s in Erlangen. For the great- 
ness of Schiller’s personality and intellect appeared to me lasting, while his 
aesthetic appearance or the theatrical mode of expression seemed awkward 
and bygone. I later discovered that Goethe thought similarly about Schiller 
and that, although he was an admirer of his nobility and grateful to him 
for showing him his own position, he did not fail to observe Schiller’s 
rhetoricalness and empty aestheticism. This was in 1812, though later he 
told the younger generation to accept Schiller. However, even then it was 
primarily Schiller’s character that he held up as an example. Richter presents 
a complex and far-reaching analysis of these problems without giving an 
_ ultimate—personal—conclusion. We cannot save Schiller, the playwright, 
the thinker, the poet, if we want to be honest, although we can understand 
him and through this understanding learn more about ourselves and our 
times. This is Richter’s approach. There are many points about which re- 
search will be necessary before judgment can be passed, especially in the dis- 
cussion of Shakespeare and Schiller. I do not believe that Schiller opened the 
way to a better understanding of Shakespeare, nor would I agree that the 
Schlegel translation owes much to Weimar. The Géttingen school, Piitter, 
Schlézer, Lichtenberg, Forster had a language of a distinct cast. But minor 
detail does not diminish the value of this spirited study, geistreich in the true 
sense of the word. 

In their strife for remaining values, the collaborators teach us another 
lesson. Values are not crystalline entities floating through the ether; they 
become real only if they become part of ourselves. When a searching mind, 
truthful to himself, refuses to accept second-hand information and survey 
derivatives; when such a mind probes and meets with another mind, 
whether in the flesh or in traditions, he finds something that is real, and 
really his own. Goethe was against survey courses; he felt that, by doing 
one thing well, we can widen out so that we can do many things. If we have 
but found our Goethe or our Dante we have created also a symbol; for if our 
discoveries are really ours they can be transferred and communicated: they 
will grow like a mycelium and open an access also to our Homer or to our 
Euclid. We have not developed an abstract method, but ourselves. This is 
self-formation or Bildung; it cannot be aesthetic, ethical, or in any other 
way limited; it will be universal; just as any organic growth is universal. 
Through these Chicago German studies it has again become apparent that 
this form of real education is possible and that there need be no conflict 
between research and the realization of values; real personal values can only 
be found through honest search and research. 


Muhlenberg College 


HEINRICH MEYER 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS. 
Edited by Lewis Leary. Duke University Press, 1947. $3.50. 


Tuis List of periodical articles dealing with American literature has been 
compiled from three sources: the check list printed in issues of American 
Literature since its founding in 1929; the annual bibliographies in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America; and the bibli- 
ography by Ernest E. Leisy in The Reinterpretation of American Literature 
published in 1928. Although some earlier articles are included, the great 
majority of the items appeared in print somewhere between January 1, 
1920, and December 31, 1945. 

The arrangement of the material in this twenty-five-year span is both 
chronological and alphabetical. Within four periods (1607-1800, 1800-1870, 
1870-1900, and 1900-1945) the order is alphabetical. There is also one 
miscellaneous section to which almost 100 pages of the book’s 337 pages are 
devoted. An index of the names of the authors about whom articles have 
been written concludes the volume. 

To students of American literature this is unquestionably an indispen- 
sable tool. Instead of having to consult a number of partial bibliographies 
for a guide to the work achieved in the most productive period of American 
scholarly writing, the student can use this single book and feel assured that 
here with only an occasional exception is listed everything which has ap- 
peared in periodicals from 1920 to 1945, The clear type and simple format 
increase the book’s value, although the price is unfortunately high for the 
purse of the average graduate student. 

Such a volume suggests some interesting trends in current scholarly 
writing about American literature. Despite all the attention already 
focussed on Edgar Allan Poe, he still is the subject of the greatest number of 
articles, roughly some fifteen pages of items. Second in interest apparently 
are Whitman and Mark Twain, each with eleven pages. Emerson gets nine 
pages, Henry James eight, Hawthorne and Melville six each, Thoreau five; 
strung along behind these are the bearded New Englanders who were once 
considered to be America’s classics. 

A great many minor figures are completely omitted, probably not be- 
cause of the negligence of bibliographers but because no one saw fit to dis- 
cuss them in print. There are no index references and presumably no 
articles about Caroline Kirkland, Zoe Akins, Daniel Drake, Benjamin 
Drake, Kate Chopin, D. P. Thompson, W. D. Gallagher, Will Payne, F. F. 
Browne, Herbert Quick, Wilson Flagg, John Davis, Eugene M. Rhodes, 
Adolph Bandelier. Neither Charles Dudley Warner’s name nor that of 
Clyde Fitch appears in this compilation. 

Unfortunately there are a number of errors in details, the result either of 
faulty proofreading or failure to check the original sources. In both index 
and citations within the book, the names of five authors are misspelled: 
Agnes Repplier, William Vaughn Moody, Glenway Wescott, Alexander 
Woollcott, Charles F. Lummis. Other orthographical errors appear on pp. 33 
(for F. O. Mattheissen read F. O. Matthiessen), 53 (for E. E. Jorgenson read 
C. E. Jorgenson), 150 (for Allen Nevins read Allan Nevins), 264 (for “‘juge 
de la civilsation” read “‘juge de la civilisation”), 309 (for W. P. Warren read 
R. P. Warren, and for AL read American Review). A second edition of this 
bibliography, which will surely be necessary eventually, will enable the 
editor to correct such mistakes. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 

University of Illinois 
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A SeconD Book or DanisH VERSE. Translated by Charles Wharton Stork. 
With a Foreword by Johannes V. Jensen. Princeton University Press, 
for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1947. xvii+155. 
$2.50. 


EIGHTEEN of the poets from whom selections appear in this volume were 
already represented in the earlier Book of Danish Verse (1922). If the 
reader’s convenience had been taken into consideration, it might have been 
thought better to republish the first Book, now out of print, in a new and 
enlarged edition, with all the selections from each author gathered in one 
place. About half of the poets in the Second Book are of our own times, and 
are almost wholly unknown in the United States. Explanatory comments 
concerning them are obviously needed; but there is nothing about them in 
the sketchy general Foreword, and there are no Notes. 

Dr. Stork’s previous translations, compared with this one, give me the 
impression that he is better qualified as a translator of prose, and of Swedish 
literature, than of Danish poetry. His renderings in this Book are sometimes 
inaccurate, and very often prosy or awkward. I have illustrated the painful 
infelicities of such translation-English in the case of two other recent pub- 
lications of the American-Scandinavian Foundation—Blicher’s Twelve 
Stories and Holberg’s Four Plays (J EGP, July, 1946; and July, 1947); and I 
therefore forbear citing more instances of the same kinds of ineptitude. (A 
detailed comparison with the original texts will appear in Scandinavian 
Studies, vol. xx, p. 36). The situation in the Scandinavian field is no worse 
than recent translations from Heine and from Baudelaire have shown it to 
be with regard to other languages. Owing to the present international mis- 
understandings, the importance of the problem is becoming widely recog- 
nized (see the correspondence in TLS, August—October, 1946; and the re- 
view of Translation in the Sat. Rev. Lit., November 2, 1946). The basic 
difficulty is not ignorance of the surface-meanings of the foreign tongue, but 
insensibility to good literary style and tone in both languages. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 

University of Illinois 


Bazits Es Az ANGOL IRoDALOM. Irta G4l Istvan. Debreceni Angol Dol- 
gozatok kiadja a Tisza Istvin-Tudomanyegyetem Angol Szemindriuma, 
vu. Debrecen, 1942. 


BABITS AND ENGLISH LITERATURE by Istvan GAl is a desperate effort of a 
small nation to assert itself as a member of Western Civilization. It seems a 
miracle that in 1942 it could be published in Hungary at all. Mihaly Babits 
is one of the two great lyric poets of modern Hungary. He and Endre Ady 
represent in literature what Bartok and Kodaly represent in music, great 
creative artists and great lovers of freedom. As recent world-developments 
prove, it is a tragedy for anybody to be a member of a small nation. For a 
lyric poet the tragedy is even greater. Lyric poetry seldom can be translated 
satisfactorily, and the poet who wants to talk to many people finds himself 
a prisoner of his language. His public diminishes even more if he is a learned 
poet, an intellectual, whose classical background makes him a poet of edu- 
cated people. Babits was one of them. His education was thoroughly classi- 
cal, his outlook international. 

The booklet gives a good account of Babits’s effort to keep up intellec- 
tual relations with England and America. As a young man he learned Eng- 
lish by himself, because English was not taught in Hungarian schools. Much 
of his reading was done in English, and he was a great reader. His influence 
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on Hungarian literature was immense. Through his translations and essays 
he kept the love of Anglo-Saxon civilization alive in Hungary at a time when 
that seemed to be a hopeless task. The appendix of this small book gives an 
index of his English library and his English translations, as well as his 
general principles to be observed in translating Shakespeare. It also con- 
tains a list of his works, published in English. As not many people read 
Hungarian, this booklet never will be widely read. But through its appendix 
it helps the English speaking public to learn more about a great poet anda 
small nation. 
Liry C. GARA 


University of Illinois 
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